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disadvantaged (from deprived educational, cultural, or economic 
background or physically, handicapped) , Special^ Service or similar 
programs (e.gN counseling, tutoring, career guidance, placement)^ 
number of involved faculty and staff, nature of programmatic 
activities, and e'xtent and source of financial support. Of the .2,991 
inistitutions contacted, 59 percent responde^^ Several procedures uer^ 
employed to check'for biai^es among respondents. Ha jor* findings: . About 
14 percent of enrolled undergraduates are- estimated to be \. 
disadvantaged, with .considerable variability among percentages vn 
different types of colleges and geographic regions. Half of the \ 
institutions reported special support programs, one in th^ee uith 
federal support, one in seven state or local, one in seven 
institutional^ and one in 20 private foundation. Federal -.funding has 
been given^to those /institutions with' larger proptDttions of ^ . 
disadyanta.ged students. Services provided and their effects dep.end 
more on institutional factors than on support program factors. 
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SNSUS OF special' SUPPORT PROGRAMS FOR "DISADVANTAGED" STUDENTS 

1 ' 

IN' AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1971-72 



* The Higher Education Amendments 'of 1968 established a legal basis and 
funding aj^thorization for the U. S. 'Office of Education to estab'^lish, in 
institutions .of higher education, "Special Services Programs" — counseling, 
tutoring, paifeer guidance, placement — for enrolling "students with academic 
potential. . .who, by reason of deprived educational, cultural, (^economic 
background, or physical handicap, are in need of such services to assist 
them to initiate^ continue, or resume their post-secondary educatl^n/^ 

For the academic year 1971-72,, the secghd year of operation, 187 pro- 
grams or projects involving 206 in/^titutioRs or organizations were funded 
through the Division of Stqdent ^sistance, USOE, at a cost of approxi-' 
mately $14,925,-000 (internal report of the Division of Student Assistance 
dated October 12, 1971). 

In August 1971, Educational Tes'tfng Service was contracted to conduct- 

an evaluation ^t^udy of the impact of these programs. The stated objectives 

of the study were *^to provide an assessment o^ the broad need for special 

services for disadvantaged students in institutions of higher education, 

develop an Information tiase for use in future evaluation activities, ^nd ^ 

provide useful pf ogram* man'agement information to the Division of Special 
• ' • y - • 

Student Services." 

Ajbasic and initial step in the study was an. inventory of Supporting 
programs concerned with the disadvahtaged--whether Special Services Programs 
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This is a special report of a questionnaire survey mailed/tb 2,991 

institutions of higher education' in October 1971, as a part of an evalu- 
ation of support service progr^ams for disadvantaged students, conducted 
by Educational- Testing Service for.ttle U. S. Office of Education Voider 
Contract No. .OEC-0-72-0116. 



pr nQt— at al^L U . S.^underaraduate institutions of higher education. To 
accomplish tji±J task, a ^rlki ciuestionnaire was developed. The question- 
naire^ contains 14 ite&s that sought summary information about the insti- 
' tution's bGdjet, iiu6ber of students, ^percentage of student body disadvan- 
taged, Spec^'al Services or similar programs, number of involved faculty 

/ ' ^ / ■ 
and staff/, jhatmre of .programmatic activities, and extent and source of 

''///'• ^ 

financial jfipport. This questionnaire was to be directed to all insti- 
tutions b| higher education in the United States, to provide a 1971-72 
census c^f|the kinds of programs^*and 'ilumbers of students servedl A copy 
of the Westionnaire ±^ s^hoim in Appendix A of this report. 



A. Procedures, Response, and Limitations 



1. Description of^the Population and the Respondents 



Thfe all-institution census was mailed to 2,991 institutions of higher 

' I f 

education in late October 1971. After intensive and vigorous follow-up 

j I 

of nonresponding institutions (by letter on December 10, 1971 and by mail- 
gram) cm January 21, 1972 — see Appendix B) , responses were] received (by 
M^r(^^ll5, 1972) from^ 1,766 (or 59%) of the institutions polled.^' Insti- 
tutions responding by telephone were polled by phone where possible, 
usijig 'the form shown in Appendix (J. * 

' Unfortunately, the 1,766 census forms returned by* March 15 were not 
of iUJiiform, quality. For this reason, returned forms were categorized into 
9i>: aajor categories': (1) No information providecj due t.o inclusion of 



- Vigorous follow-u^T of npnresponding SSDS institutions continued 
through September 1972, with final effort phone calls made by a research 
tej'ai I 'member working out of USOE. By November 16, 1972, all but 11 of the 
S$DS institutions had responded. 
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institutional information in censiis completed by parent institution; 
(2) No information provided due to t^ fact that the' institution was 
closed or closing; (3) No information providSid* except notation that 
institution had no programs for the disadvantaged; (4) Data provided 
was conflicting (e.g., more money spent on programs for the disaajvantaged 
than entire institutional budget) ; (5) Many census items incomplete or 
not answered; and (6)^ Relat^-vely complete census forms with credible 
data. .The return rate^, by^ this qualitative category of returned question- 
naires is given in Table 1. From the table it ban be seen that usable 
data were available from only 1,498 institutions (85% of all returned 
forms and slightly more than 50% of the original 2.,991 institutions). 
Complete data were obtained f rom^ only 39% of the 2,991 original insti- 
tutLijJJls^ 



Table 1 

Response Rales for Institutional Census 



Category of Response 
No information 



Frequency 



Percent " Percent of 
of All Responding ' 

Institutions Institutions 





(Provided by parent institution) 


35 


1.2 


2.0 


2. 


No information ' •, 
(Closed or closing) 


2? 


1.0 


1.6 


3. 


No information 

(No programs) - ^ ' 


204 


6.8 


11.6 


4. 


Conflicting information 


99 


3.3 


5.6 


5. 


Considerable missing data ■ • 


2 32' 


7.8 


13.1 


6.* 


Relatively complete 


1,167 


39.0 


66.1 




■ Total 


1,766 




100.0 
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The return rate was, on the whole, lower th^n hoped for. This, 
of course, may have been a function of several factors, such as the 
ready availability of the, information requested, or the attitude of 
some college administrators to surveys in general- and/'or to the 
special subject of- this survey. ' ' ^ 

2. Biases in Sample of Institutions Returning Census Forms' . " ,^ 
In any survey study where the rate of -return is not 100%, there is 
bias due to the self-selective nature of such a sample. It is possible, 
however, that the sample may have b^en reasonably representative on some 
set of variab^efs considered critical in terms of the s ^dy ; or, if they 
were not, one may have been able to determine the nature of th^b^as and 
any/ implications as to- how such biases^may have^f-fected the findings. 
» Twb avenues were available by which to examine such biases in tffe sample 
of institutions returning the census form. 

The first avenue was the comparison of responding institutions with 
nonresponding institutions pn such matters of record as: (a) r^ion in 
whi^h insti^tution is located, (b) status of participation of institution 
in the federal SSDS program, (c) institutional control, (d). predominant 
racial makeup of student body, (e) highest offering of institution , ^and 
(f) accreditation of institution. The second avenue was the dr^^wing of 
a sample of nonrespondents , obtaining the critical information by tele- 
phone, and comparing that group with the respondents. 

Comparison of respondents and nonrespondents on facts of record. 
Tables 2 through 7 show the distribution of responding institutions in 
terms of these factors as compared to the population distribution; 
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Response Rate of Institutions by USOE Regions 



Region 


Number 
Reslponding 


Response 
Rate' ~ 


Percent 
In Sample 


irercenb lu 
Population 


"1 


60 


.600 


1 A 
J . H 




3.3 


2 . 


150 


.534 


8.5 




9.4 


3 


193 


-.607 


10.9 




10.6 




, 210 * • 


.590 


il.9 




11.9 


.5 


332 


.605 


18.8 




18.4 


■6. 


321 


.575 


18.2 




18.7 


7 


144 • ; 

♦ 


.578 


8.2 




8.3 


8 . " 


r49 


.69'3 


8.4 




7.2 


9 


67 • 


.650 


3.8 




3U \ 


10 


139 , 


.535 


7.9 




8^7 


Total schools classified 


b e 

= 2,989. 










= 7.989 with 9 df, p 


> .05 • 











a 

See Appendix D for USOE regions, 



'^The total in Tables 2-7 will not always be 2,991 due to (1) inability 
to classify institution a priori and/or (2) data transformation efro|ts. 



' Table 3 ' 'i ^ 

Response Rate of Institutions by Degree of Past 
Participation in SSDS Program 

Degree of * Number * Response Percent Percent in 

Participation Responding Rate in Sample Population 

Funded, past or present 141 .678 8»0 * 7.0 

Applied but never funded 356 .672 20.2 17.7 

Never applied / 1,268 .563 71.8 75.3 

Total schools classified f 2,990. 

= 11.485 with 2 df , p < .005. ' 



•Table 4 , . , • 

t 4 , 

Response Rate of Institutions by' Institutional Control 



Number Response Percent Percent in 

Type of C5ntrol Responding , Rate , in Sample Population' 

Federal, state or local 8^9 .630 50.4 - 49.6 

Private nonchurch related 443 .612 > 26.9 27.3 ' 

Private church related 373 .607 ^. 22.7 23.2 - 

Total institutions classified = 2,655. 

= .4673 with 2 df, p > .05 



^ r Table 5 . ^ ^ 

Response Rate of Institutions by;- 
. Predominant Student Racial IJakeup 



Number Response Percent .Percent in 

Predominant^. Race ^ Responding Rate in Sample Population 

White l,56l' : ' .624 95.4 94.5 

Black or other j ' '' \ ■ . 

Ethnic group * 75 .514] 4.6 " 5.5 



Total schools classified = 2,647. 
= 2.548^ with 1 df', p > .05 



Corre'cted. 




Response Rate of Institutions -by Highest Offering 



• - ' ' ' . i Number Response - Percent Percent in 

Highest Offering Respondiiig ~ Rate in' Sample Population 

Less than 4' years ' 575 .537 35.1 40.4 

4-5 year program 513 • .660^ "31.3 • 29.4 

First professional degree ' ' * »- 

or masters program* 351 .678 . 21.4 19.6 

Doctoral program 198 .702 12.1. 10.7^ 

' ^ ^ ■" '. ' ' » . , . ' • 
Total institutions classified = 2,647. 

r= 19.689 with Idf, p''<*.001 ' * 
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Table 7 ^ ' . ^ 



Response Rate of Institutions by Accreditation • 



^Corrected. 



^ * Number . Response Percent Percent in 

' Accreditation • Responding Rate 'in Sample Population 

-.Accredited 1,372 .642 84.1 ^ ^ StrS^ 

Not accredited 259 .527 > 15.9 {l8-7 

Total institutions classified = 2,628. ' // ^: ^ 

X = 8.256^ with.l:df, p < :005 



-8- . . ■ ■ ■ , - 

" 0 

additionally, the tables give a chi-square value computed to .test the 
assumption that the responding institutions coul^be considered as a 
random, sample from the population (i.e., if the bias introduced in terms 
— ^ t^hese factors is greater than one that^could be expected by chance 
as a result of random sampling). As can be seen from the tables, the 
responding sample of institutions was not biased (or no more biased 
than one would expect in a Vandom sample) in terms of region (instead^ 
of arbitrary geographical regions, USOE regions, which reflect geography, 
were used), institutional, control, pr predominant student racial makeup. 
The responding institutions were, however, a biased sample in terms of 
degree of involvement in federal SSDS programs, highes,t^ degree offering, 
and accreditation. *^ 

Institutions that had participated ^(either in terms of having a 
funded, program or having applied for one) in the federal program were 
overrepresented in the sample, and those institutions that had never 
applied for such programs were underrepresented. .While it may be argued 
that one reason for this difference is that institutions currently funded 
for. such programs felt implicit pressures to. respond, this supposition 
is not. supported by the data (note that the response rate for such insti- 
tutions is almost exactljr the same as for those institutions that had 
applied for funding but had been turned down), A more reasonable ex- 
planation/ f or this disparity in the response rate is related to whether 
or not an institution did or did not have special programs for the dis- 
advantaged.^ personal communication to one member of the research 
team from' a dean of a- large state university, prohibited by sCate law 
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I- 

from developing' "special programs," indicated that the institution 
did not respond due to the faot that it did not want to*^ook bad" in 
comparison to comparable institutions in 'the study not so hampered by 
law. Oth'er letters and phone calls from institutions that ultimately 
did not return the census form substantiated this assumption to some 
degree. Since institutions .that applied for SSDS fund§ have typically 
been found to have extant programs for the disadvantaged or assumed to 
have some^ real interest in developing such programs, it is reasonable 
to assume that, of those schools whicYi have applied for such funds, the 
proportion' having extant programs woruld be greater than the proportion 
within the subset of institution^ never having applied for such funds. 
If, in ^addition Tour hypothesis that response probability is positively 

M 

related to having a program on campus/^ then the disparity in response 
rates is quite reasonable. Further, tjiis type of (disparity is not par- 
ticularly critical to the study for most critical questions -as^ed of' 
the data, in that .under our ^supposition the bias iu the sample* is' in 

the direction of including a greater proportion of institutions with 

' ' * 1 

special programs. A linear projection of what th^ total .national pro- 

• ' \ - " 

grams must be, from the sample,' would provide overestiiifetes% ' 

6^ more potefitial Importance to the study, however, is the fact' 

that the responding sample was biased in terms of highest degree offering; 

the bias is in the direction of greater representation with higher degree 

offering. This, of course, means that the community colleges and techni- 

cal institutes are underrepresented. Since prior studies have indicated 

(and as this census indicates as seen below) that such institutions have 
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.much higher proportions of disadvantaged students these 'two facts taken* 
together suggest that programmatic efforts at two-year institutions, which 
serve the majority of disalivantaged students, are uhder rep.resented . 

Eigally,'the sample is biased towards an overrepresentation of 
accredited institutions and an, underrepresentation pf nonaccredited insti- 
tutions. Wh^e tljis b^^as is less critical than the previous one, if for 
no oth^r reasonsK^^than ^he low bafse rate in the population ' and the tendency 
for nonaccredited institutions to^ be. relatively new, it is possible that 
some very innovative programs, for disadvantaged students have been missed 
due to this bias (some of the new^r, nonaccredited institution^ may have 
demonstrated considerable innovation in the operation of such programs)!. 

3* The Comparison of Resporidents with a Sample; of Nonrespondents pn | 

^ Survey Data * » . • ^ > - 

The second method aij^al^able for testing for possible biases in the 

sample of institutions returning the census forms Ils a* comparison of thosev 

instit;utions responding naturall}^ with those institutions surv^ye4 by. 

3 ^ i ^ V . < ^ ^ 

telephone. Two critical variables for possible cbmparisons are: (1) 

the proportion of disadvantaged students on campus; and (2) the degree 
to which these students are served by the institution, as reflected in 
numbers of disadvantaged graduating and in numbers of disadvantaged con- 
tinuing for graduate education. 

A word of qaution regarding these comparisons should be mentioned at 
th'is point. If appropriate officials at all of the 200 institutions had 
been contacted by telephone, if additionally, all those contacted could^ ' 



r 
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The form used for collecting dat^ by phone from nonresponding insti- 
tutions is given in Appendix C. ^ » 
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have given all appropriate information, and if all institutions returning 

census fo'rms hail provided all appropriate information, then a comparison 

between the sample* of institutions returning census forms and those con- 

tacted by telephtoe would have provided a true test of possible sample 

bias. Ui\f ortunately , none" of the conditions for Such a true test were 

' * , \ 

met. As noted previously, since appropriate officials, in many instances", 

could -not be contacted by the telephone interview.ers , a bias was introduced 

in the telephone returns. Further,, as can be seen in the following tables,* 

.not All officials contacted could (or would) give, the requested information. 

Finally, as noted previously, returned census forms varied markedly in terms 

of completeness. With these limitations in mind, the results of the com- 

Prisons are presented. 

Prpportions of disadvantaged on campus at the institutions responding 

to the telephone survey are^ given in Table 8. This table provides an 

additional breakdown of the institutir(^s by their participation in SSDS 

* / * ' ' . . 

programs.. As noted previously, this survey ^as in fact a stratified 

sampling of nonresponding institutlorCs—stratified by SSDS participation— 

and any comparisons pigde should be made within SSDS participation category .. 

A chi--square test for homogeneity of proportion of , disadvantaged ^^udents - 

on- campus between the two groups of institutions (those returning the 

census forn\ and those responding to., the telephone survey) that were par- 

.tlcipating in SSDS programs showed no significant dlJEferenceS (^ - 6.68, 

df - 6). Likewise, for those Institutions not par,ticipating in SSDS pro-, 

■ , 2 

grams, a similar analysis showed no signi^cant differences (x = 6.33, 

'* * • ' ^ . 

df = 6). ' .' . - ■ . • • • 
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Table 8 



Estimate of Current, Undergraduates 
from Families with Annual income Less Than $4,000 • 
or National Poverty Criterion — -^onrespondent Sample 



i 

TV 


SSDS Institution , 


IJon-SSDS 


Institution 


*• / 




^ategory 
of Response 


(N = 


46)® 


(n' 


b 

= 88)'' 


Total 




Frequency 


/ c 

Percent 


Frequency 


Percent^ 


^ : C 

'Frequency Percent 


No information 
provided 


6' 




13 




.19 




0-5% ^ 


2 


5.0 


28 


37.3 


30 • , 


26.1 


6-10% 


5 


12.5 


12 


16.0 


17 


.1^8 


11-15% ^ 


" .5 


12.5 


9 


12.0 ; 


14 


12.2 


16-20% : 


/5 


12.5 


4 


"5.3 • 


9 


7.8 


21-25% 


2 


5.0 


6 


^.0 


8 


7.0 


' 26-50% 


< 

. ■ 8 


20.0 


13 


17.3 


■ 21 


.18. i 


51% or mote 


V 13 '• 


32;5 


3 


4.0 


16 


13.9 


a 

Response rate of 45. 


5%. • 










Response 


rate of 88.9%. 











"Data given as a. percentage of institutions providing information. 
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The prdpQi?tions of entering disadvantaged ,^udents who graduate, at the 
institutions surveyed by telephone, are given in Table 9. Comparisons of 
the responses pf these inS/ti^:utions with those of institutions responding 

to the census show thal;^?fesponses aire homogeneous in the two sets of instj.- 

^ /if 2 ' - 

tutions not •parCiti.pat/rig in SSDS prpgrams (x = 1.48, df = 3); however, 

in SaOS participat^ii^ institutions, a significant difference in responses 
/ 2 , 

is noted (x =14.22, df = 3, p < .005). The, direction of this discrepancy 
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is toward greater numbers of admit t^ed disadvantaged graduating in Che 

SSDS participate^ instituticrns surveyed by telephon.e than in those SSDS 

y ' ' ' . 

participating institutio*ns responding to the cens\is, if telephone report is 

equally as credible ag^vritten report'i^ . 



Table 9 

disadvantaged Students Entering the Institution 
Who Graduate — Nontes^pondent Sample 



^Ca;:egory 
of. Response 

/ ^9 information 
^ / provided 

0-24% , 

/• 25-49% - • 

'/ 50-74% ! ■ 

/ 75-100% 














SSD? Insfijitutiorr 


Non-SSDS 


[nstitution 






. (N = 46)^ 


(N 


= 88)'' 


Total 


f c 

Frequency Percent 

' / * 


Frequency 


c 

Percent 


Frequency 


" c 
Percent 


. / 
14 

< 






56 




/ 3 9.3 


6 


■13.0 


9 


11.5 


4 12 . 5 


10 


21.7 


14 


X8.0 


12 37.5 


20 


43.5 


32 


t41.0 


13 40.6 


10 


21.7 


23 ' 


29.5 



^espopse rate of 45.^5%. 
'^Response rate of 88.9%. 



Data given as a percentage of institutions providing information. 

The proportions o^ entering disadvantaged students who continue for 
graduate training at those institutions surveyed by telephone are given in 
Table 10. These responses did not diff epc significantly from the responses 

of institutions returning census data £or either the nonparticipating insti- 

2 2 
tutions (x = 1.85, df = 2) or the SSDS institutions (x - .20, df = 2) . 
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Table 10 

^ .- Dis^dvanta^d Student^ Entering the Institution 
Who Go on to Graduate School — Nonrespondent Sample 

SSDS Institution Non-SSDS Institution 

„■ (N = 46)^ (N = 88)^ Total 

Category ^ ^ ; 

of Response Jrequency Percent Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 
No information 



provided 


21 




• 67 




88 




0-5% 


9 


• 36.0 


:v 


42.9 


8 • 


39.1 


6-15% • 


7 


28.0 






11 


23.9 


16-100% 


9 


36.0 


8 


38.1 


17 


37.0 



a 

Response rate of 45.5%. 
^Response rate of 88.9%. 

c . ' f 

Data given, as a percentage of institutions providing inf oriiation. 



Thus> for purposes of describing biases in the sample of institutions 
responding to the census on those variables testable through the telephone 
survey results, the additional bias that emerged was that SSDS participating 
institutions ift the sample may have been, ovei^reptlesentative of institutions 
that had less success in graduating disadvantaged s^tjf^ients that were ad- 
mitted. Lower proportions of admitted students who graduate may vindicate 
lack of program success or may only reflect less selectivity in admission. 

Any further implications as to the meaning of this *^sampling bias would, 

/ 

iiowever, be highly speculative. 
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4> Summary of Kinds of Biases Detected in the Responding Sample 

In summary, with regard to tl\e Hdentif ication of biases -in th| sample, 
and their impact ^On generalizations therefrom, responding institutions did 
not appear to be different from the total population of ^institutions with 
regard to USOE region in whi^h located, institutional control (p&Wlic, pri- 
vate, church relate^d) , or predominant race of student body . On the other ^ 
hand, the sample was biased with regard to participation in SSDS (funded, 
or applied — never funded, were overrepresented in the sample) and highest 
degree offering (sample underrepresented two-year colleges, overrepresented ^ 
four-year colleges, colleges with first professional degree or masters pro- 
gram, and universities with doctoral programs) , and accreditation^ (non- 
accredited^ colleges were underrepresented). The most^ important biases 
for the present purposes would seem to be that institutions with special 
prbgrams for disadvantaged students may have been overrepresented and 
two-y^ear institutions (where proportions of disadvantaged students may 
be greater) were underrepresented. Extensions to a national picture from 
the sample data may have overestimated federally 'supported programs, but 
have given lenient estimates of the numbers of disadvantaged undergraduates. 



Unfortunately, in spite of the time and expense 
up of nonresponding ^DS .institutions and the random 
non-SSDS instit^utions , the incompleteness of the Infc: 
thoroughly unsatisfactory source of detecting bias, 
speculations may be derived from the exercise.' » 
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It was noted in the preceding discussion of infoiJination presented in 
hie 8 that there were no significant differences between follow-up SSDS 



devoted- to the follow- 

^ample of nonresponding, 
t 

lunation made this a 
Nevertiieless , some 
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and responding SSDS institutions, (or between no^-SSDS follow-up and re- 
sponding institutions) in the distribution of proportion of undergraduates 
estimated to "be disadvantaged. 

Inspection of the frequencies in the vai^ous categories for the non- 

/ 

.SSDS follow-up vs. responding institutions (data provided elsewhere in 

/ - 

this report) shows not only the absence of statistically significant 
differences, but also virtually identical proportions throughout the 
^ range. For the SSDS institutions, the, proportions can be compared by 
the figures in the first columns of Table 8, above, and Table' 19, in 
the following sectfon* 

Although the numbers in the follow-up or nonresponding sample are 
small and the distributions ar^ not significantly different, it is 
interesting to note the smaller proportion of institutions in the non- 
responding sample with from 0-^5% disadvantaged (5% as, compared to 17% ' 
for cenaus respondents), and the larger propor|tion with 51% or more dis- 
advantaged (33% as compared to 19% for census respondents). This hints 
at the possibility that the study sample may have had more SSDS insti-- 
tutions with less than 5% disadvantaged — probably the more affluent in- 
stitutions where disadvantaged have a token foothold — and may have had 
fewer institutions where the majority of students are disadvantaged. It 
was also noted that' for SSDS institutions, nonresponding ones tended to 
report a significantly larger proportion of disadvantaged students gradu- 
ating, but not a different proportion entering graduate study. Again, 
the suggestion is that the study sample may have provided underestimates 
of the numbers of disadvantaged in college. But also, kind and extent of - 
programmatic attention on campuses with the majority of the disadvantaged 
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students may also have been obscured. A possible explanation ^ though, 
comes f^pm the comments several nonresponding presidents made to the 
effect that all programs at the institution were special services of 
one kind or another, and it was difficult to know where, if anywhere, 
a line could be drawn. : 

A final possible bias may*be inferred from the si tuatipij' rather 
than th^ data. With the survey and rather vigorous follow-up attempts 
directed to the pre'sidents of the institutions, and with some data of 
re.cord requested, those institutions with presidents who had difficulty 
attending to their in-baskets or those with record keeping problems are 
, surely underrepresented . Whether this would affect the sample data, ^nd, 
if so, howi, is hard to determine. ^ 

V 

B. Findings * ' ' , 

1. The Census of Disadvantaged Students in Higher Education 

The proportion of financially disadvantaged students enrolled at those 
institutions responding to the census is given in Table 11. From this table, 
it can be seen that although about one-third of the institutions report 0~5% 

and about one-fifth report 6-10%, almost. 50% of the institutions r*^port they 

enroll 11% or more f inanci^ly^isadvantaged undergraduates, suggesting that 

the number_i># financially disadvantaged students in the college undergraduate 

population. is substantial. Using the mid-point of the intervals in Table 11 

and correcting for size of institution, it can be determined that of those 

♦ 

institutions responding, 14% of the undergraduate enrollment is financially 
disadvantaged. Because of the nature of the survey, and the difficulties 
of the institutions in ascertaining the number of undergraduates from within 
the poverty classification, these es^lmate^ may be high. 



-is- 

Table 11 



Level of .Poverty of Student^Body for Sample institutions 



Percent of Student ' 
Body Meeting 


^Number of ' 
Tn^t*! t*iit*ions 


Percent within 
Total Satnple. 


a 

Percent 




0-5% . 


422 


28.2 


32.2' 




6-10% - ^ 


293 


■ 1-9 . 6 


22.3 




11-15% 


169 


. 11.3 


12.9 




16-20% . 


11,3 


7.5 


8.6 




21-25% 


88 


' 5.9 


6< 7, 




26-50% ■ 


C148 


9.9 • ■ 


11.3 > 




51% or more 


-79 


i 5.3 


5.9 




No response 


' 186 


12.4 






Total 


1,498 ' 


• 100 


100 





^Percentage of responding institutions providing information 
on this question. • j 



2. Distribution of Disadvai^aged by USOE Region 

A natural question to ksk of the data at this point would b'e: What, 
if any, differences exist aifiong the institutions in the study in the pro- 
portion of ' disadvantaged undergraduates enrolled? Table 12 shows a cross- 
tabulation of institutional proportion of undergraduates who are disad- 
vantaged by USOE region of institutions. Within this contingency table, 
a chi-square test for homogeneity of percent of disadvantaged students 
within USOE region indicated a highly significant difference. It can be 
seen from the ta'fele that institutibns within USOE riBgion 6 (Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas', and New Mexico) and, those within USOE region 4 
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(Kentucky^ Tennessee ,^,North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Florida) tend to enroll greater proportions of disad- / 
vantaged students than the ofher regions. ''j 

Region 4, with 19% of the institutions in the total ^ample, has 56% 
of all institutions reporting 51% or more disadvantaged students; although 
6% of the institutions in the total sample report 51% or more disadvantaged 
students, , Region 4 has. 18% of its institutions in this category. Region 6 

i 

has 32%, of its institutions reporting 26-50% disadvantaged (against 11% 
of all institutions reporting in the 26-50% range) and another 10% of the 
Region 6 institutions report 51% or more disadvantaged students'. ^ 
, At the other extreme, more than half (54%) of the institutions in 
Region 1 (the New England states) report only 0-5% disadvantaged (the all- 
respondent average is 32%). Only one Region 1 institution, of 111, re- 
ported 51% or more disadvantaged. 

It is interesting to note that Region 9, with California in addition 
to Nevada, Arizona and Hawaii, has relatively few institutions — only 3 of 
the 109 reporting — with estimates of 51% or more disadvantaged. If the 
estimates provided by the institutions have any credibility, the data 
suggest that per-capita income within the region is a stronger factor in 
inflating the proportions of disadvantaged in college than the provision 
of a state-wide open-door system. Also, as will be seen in other data 
to be presented, traditionally black institutions, found in frequent 
number in the Southeast, report high proportions of disadvantaged. 
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3> Institutional Factors Related to Proportion of Disadvantaged Students . 

As would be ^xp^cted, institutional selectivity is a factor^ in the 
proportion of disadvantaged undergraduates enrolled. This is supported 
by the data presented in Table 13, which shows a cross-tabulation of insti- 
tutional selectivity by percentage of disadvantaged students "enrolled. 
,The chi-square test for homogeneity within selectivity categolries is 
' highly , significant , with proportion of disadvantaged students en^plled 
being an inverse function of selectivity of the institution*^ as can be 

' -i- 

observed from ^he table. Of the High Selectivity Institutions, 53% en- 
roll 5% or fewer disadvantaged. This finding is not particularly sur- 
prising given the well-documented relationship between socioeconomic; 
status and admissions tests ot ^achievement in secondary sc'^ol. Also, 
there is probably a moderate positive relationship between -selectivity 
and costs to student, another factor that would depress the proportion 
of disadvantaged l,n selective institutions. Finally, selectivity, how- 
ever justified', -i"s a form of elitism that may set up other subtle barriers 
to the very poor. ^ 

Another factor^ that seems to be related to the proportion of finan- 
cially disadvantaged undergraduates enrolled in an institution is insti- 
tutional control. Table 14 consists of a contingency table with percent 
of disadvantage4 students enrolled cross-tabulated with type of insti- 
tutional control. For purposes of this paper public- institutions are 
institutions controlled by the federal "government , by the various states 
or territories or by city or county* government units; privately controlled 
institutions are subdivided into- those that are church related and those 
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Explanatory Notes for Interpxetation of Table 13 

1. Selectivity refers to a scale value derived from the ^reported' > 
data and is explained in detail in Appendix D (pp. D4~D5). Low selec- 
tivity generally means that the institution is either completely op^rf- 
door or requires only hi^. school graduation. Moderately low generally 
means some selection in terms of high school grades, but with requiije- , 
ments of top 1/2 of class or less. Moderately high selectivity instfi-V . 
tutions generally are those having minimum requirements of top 1/3 of 
high school class and/or use of admissions test for some, but ^t 411," 
applicants, while high selectivity institutions are generally those 
reporting minimum requirements for admission as standing in top 1/4 
of x:lass or higher and admission test scores required for some or 
all applicants. 

2* The total number of institutions on which this table is based, 
or 1,297, shrinks from the number of 1,312 previously reported as pro- 
viddng proportion of disadvantaged, due to failure of some institutions 
to provide selectivity data. Shrinkage from similar causes will show 
on subsequent cross-tabular data presented in ^this report. 
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Table 14 



Percent of 
Disadvantage^ 
Students 



Proportion of Disadvantaged Undergradlaates Enrolled 
, by Institutional Control 

Type of Control 



Public 



Private 



Church- 
Related 



Row-^^lfetal/ 
'Percent 





^. Frequency 


119 


154 


■ 134 ■/ 


. 40?-. 


.0-5% 


Row Percent 


29.2 . 


37.8 


32.9 


32.5 




^ Column Percent 


18 !o* 


58.3 


40.6 






, , Frequency 


156 


53 ' 


75 


284 


6-10% 


Row Percent - . 


54.9 '^^ 


18.7 


26.4 


22,6 




Column Percent 


23.6 


20.1 


22.7 . 






Frequency 


93 


26 


49 


168 


11-15% 


Row Percent 


^55. 4 


15.5 


29.2 


13.4 




Column Percent 


14.1 


^.8 . 


14.8 






Frequency 


86 ^ 


9 


16 


111 


16-20% 


Row Percent 


77.5 


8.1 


14.4 


. 8,9 




' Column Percent 


13.0 ^' 


3.4 


4.8 






Frequency 


61 


3 


12 


76 


21-25% 


Row Percent 


80.3 ^ 


3.9 


15.8 


6.1 




Column Percent 


9.2 


1.1 . 


3.6 






Frequency 


106 


, 9 


22 


137 


26-50% 


Row Percent » 


77.4 


■ 6.6 


16.1 


.10.9 




•Column. Percent 


16.1 


- ' 


6.7 




Frequency 


39- 


10 


22',,. 


71 


51% or 


more Row Percent 


54. ':9 ; 


14. 1 


31 . Q . 


5.7 




\ Column Percent 


5.9 


3.8 


6. .7 :• 





Colutnn Total 



Percent 



660 , 
52,6 



264 . 
21.1 



330 
'26.3 



1254 
100,0 



X = 197.81 wj.th 12 df, p- <-..001 
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that are not church related. As can be seen from Table <14 , 'public insti- 

tutions tend to enroll greater proportions of disadvantaged students than 

( 

do private institutions. Within private institutions, those that are 
church related tend to enroll greater proportions of disadvantaged stu- 
fients than those that are not church related. Por example, though 4% of 
the private institutions enroll 51% or more disadvantaged, these represent 
14% of all institutions enrolling 51% or more disadvantaged. The 
urch-r^ated accoimt for another 31% of the 51% plus institutions, and 
the public for the remaining 55^^* This ^ilationship can be explained to 
some extent by. a confounding of type of control with selectivity of insti- 
tutibn; however, when selectivity of institution was controlled, basically 
the same enrollment pattern as seen in Table 14 was observed at each of 
the various levels of selectivity, although the strength of the relation- 
ship was not as great. 

Another institutional factor related to the proportion of disadvantaged 
xmdergraduates enrolled is the highest degree offering of the institution, 
as shown in Table 15/^,^e chi-square test for homogeneity of percent of 
disadvantaged students enrolled within each specific offering group indi- 
cates a highly significant difference. As indicated in Table X5, consider- 
'ably larger proportions of disadvantaged students are enrolled at two-year 
institutions than at Institutions offering four-year prbgfanis or more. 
Those institutions offering higher degrees tend to enroll greater, pro- 
portions of disadvantaged uridejcgra'duates than do those institutions 
pffering only the baccalaureate degree. As may be expected, selectivity 
ie confounded with highest degree offering; and while the same basic en- 
rollment pattern as exhibited in Table 15 is evident when selectivity is * 



Proportion of Disadvantaged Undergraduates Enrolled 
by Highest Offering of Institution ' 



Percent of 

Msadvaptaged 

Studenti^ 




2 Year 


4-5 Year 
• Undergraduate 
Degree, 


Masters,' 
Degree 
or Higher 


Row Total/ 
Percent 




Frequency \ 
Row Percent 
Column Percent 


81 

20.1 
18.1 


164 
40-.-7 

43.4 . . 


158 
39.2 
37.3 


403 
32.3 


6-10% 


Frequency 
Row Percent 
Column Perceni 


92 . 

32.4 

20.6 


• 86 
■ 3Q.3 
22.8 


106' 
'37.3 
* 25.0 -• 


284 
22.7 . 


ii-15% 


Frequency ' 
Row Percent 
Column Percent. 


63 

37. 7x 
14.1 


• .44 
26.3 
J.1.6 


60 

35.9 

14.2 


- 167 
13*4 


ifi-2oy 


Frequency 

fvUW IT cITCtsu I. 4 

Column Percent 


53 • 

Ll 7 

11.9 


26 
6.9 • 


.32 
7.5 


111 
0.9 


\ 


Frequency 
Row Percent 
Column Percent 


48 

63/2' 
10.7 


10 

13.2 
2.6 . 


18 
23.7 
4.2 


76 
6.1 


26-50%: , 


Frequency 
-vRow Percent 
Column Percent 


80 

58.4 
17.9 


28 

20.4 
7.4 


29 - 
21.2' 
6.8 


137 
11.0 


^5l% or more 


Frequency 
Row Percent 
Column Percent 


30 

42.3 
6.7 


20 

28.2 
5,3 


21 

29.6 
• 5.0 


71 
' 5.7 


Column Total 




447 


378 


424 


1249 


Percent 




35.8 


•30.3 


33.9' * 


100.0 


X - 113..05 with, 12 df^ p < .001 


1 
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controlled, the relationships, jdo not approach statistical significance 
at any specified level of select ivi,ty. 

As would be expected, the predominant ethnicity of the student popu- 
„lakion or*^ i^ftstituVibn Is *higtffy 'related To- £hV proportion 

undergraduates enrolled. This relationship is depicted in 

1 

stitutipns with predominantly white student bodies enroll cons: 




smaller percentages of financially disadvantaged students than 
institutions whose student body is predominantly of some other 
grpup (these are, for the most part, the traditionally blacVfnstitytic 
or the "new" black institutions); This particular relationship would be 
expected, if for' no other reason than the fact that the predominance of 
financial disadvantagement is disproportionately large in the black, ^ 
Chicano, and native American subgroups. Selectivity does not appear^ to 
be 'a moderating factor here; the relationship maintains its form and 
strength for all levels of selectivity. 

The accreditation of an institution also appears to be a factor in 
the percentage of disadvantaged undergraduates enrolled, as can be seen 
from Table 17. From this table we see, for'^example, ^ that while 35% of 
the accredited institutions enroll less than 6% disadvaAtaged , only 18% 
of the nonaccredited institutions enroll such small proportions* Within 
selectivity categpries, the same Jbasic enrollment pattern still exists; . 
however, insufficient numbers of nonaccredited. institu{:ions existing in 
the higher selectivity categories make such comparisons meaningless,. 
^ Table 18 depicts th^ relationship between proportion of disadvantaged 
• undergraduates enrolled and residentiality of institution. For' purposes 
of this report » a "primarily residential" instit-utibn is one^in which, 
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Table -16 



Proportion of Disadvantaged Undergraduates Enrolled 
by Predominant Ethnicity of Student Population 



Percent of Predominant /Ethnicity at Institution 

Disadvantaged " " ^ - A ' - 

Students . While ' Nonwhite • Percent 



0-5% Row Percent lOOiiO 0.0 

Column Percent M.O o.O 



Frequency ' 283 / 1 284 



6-10% Row' Percent * *99.6 ' 0.4 

Column Percent i23.9 1,6 



11-15% Row Percent /98."2 1,8 

Column Percent /13.8 4,8 

F req uen cy -40 9 2 

16-2d% Row Percent •/ 98.-2 , 1,8 

Column Percent ' . 9^2 3,2 



Frequency 117 19 

26-50% Row Percent 8^,0 14,0 

Column Percent 9.Q 30.6 

Frequency . 35 ' 36 ' 

51% or more Row Percent 49.^3 50.7 

Column Percent 3.0 58.1 

I 

Column Total 1186 62 



Percent 

= 379.87 with 6 df, p < .001 
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RowJlotal/ 



Frequency 403 0 403 



32.3 



22.8 



frequency , X164 3 167 



13.4 



111 , 
8.9 



Frequency 75 ' 1 yg 

21-25% Rbw Percent 98.7 ^ '1.3 6.1 

Column Percent 6.3 1.6 



136 
10.9 



71 
5.7 



1248 



5.0' , 100.0 



i 
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Table 17 



: T 



Proportion of Disadvantaged Undergraduates Enrolled 
^ by Accreditation of Institutions 



Percent of - 
Disadvan taged. 
Students ^ 



Accreditatitjn 



Accredited 
Institution 



Nonaccredited 
Institution 



Row Total/ 
Percent 



0-5% 



•6-lOZ 



11-15% 



16-20% 



21-25% 



26-50% 



Column Total 

Percent 
•2 



Frequency 


368- 


35 


403 


Row Percent 


91.3 


8.7 


32.3 


Column Percent 


34.9 


18.0 




Frequency 


241 


43 


284 


Row Percent 


84.9 


15.1 


22.8 


Column Percent 


22.9 


22. 2 




Freauenrv 


137 


29 


166 


Row^Percent 


82.5 


17.5 


13.3 


Colimm Percent 


13.0 


14.9 




Frequency 


87 ■ • 


24 


111 ' 


Row Percent 


78.4 ' 


. 21.6 


8.9 


Column Percent 


. , 8.3 


12.4 




Frequency 


57 


19 ^ 


' 76 


Row Percent 


75.0 . 


25.0 


6.1 


Column Percent 


5.4 


9.8 




'Frequency 


110 , 


26 


136 ,• 


Row Percent 


80 .'9 


19.1 \ i 


10.9 


Column Percent 


10.4 


13.4 - 




Frequency 


53 


18 


71 


Row Percent 


74.6 


25.4' 


5.7 


Column Percent 


, 5.0 


9.3 






1053. 


194 


1247 


9 


84.4 


• 15 .6 


100.0 


6 df, p < .001^ 




/ , ' 





r. 



0 
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Table 18 



Proportion of Disadvantaged Undergraduates Enrolled by 
Hesfdentiality of Institutions 



Percent of 

Disadvantaged 

Students 



0-5% 



Residentiality 



6-10% 



•11-15% 



16-20% 



21-25% 



20-50% 



Frequency 
Row Percent 
Column Percent 

I 

Frequency 
Row Percent 
ColTflun Percent 

Frequency 
Row Percent 
Column Percent 

Frequency 
Row jPercent 
Coltonn Percent 

Frequency > 
Row Percent 
Colinun Percent 

•Frequency 
Row Pei»cent 
Column Percent 



Frequency 
51% or more Row Percent 

Column Percent 

Column Total 



Percent 
„2 



Primarily 
Residential 

244 
59.2 
42.2 ' 

131 
45.3 
22.7 

63 

38.4 
10.9 

' 34 
30.4 
5.9 

21 

24.4 . 
3.6 

44 

30.1 
7.6 

41 

52.6 
7.1 

578 

44.9 



Primarily 
Nonresidential 

168 
40.8 
23.7 

158 
'54.7 
22.3 

101 . 

61.6 
- 14.2 

• . 78 
69.6 
11.0 . 

.65 

75.6 - 
* 9.2 

102 
69.9 
14.4 

37 

47.4 
5.2 

709 

55.1 



-Row Total/ 
Percent 

412 " 
32.0 



289 
22.5 



164 
12.7 



112 
8.7 



86 
6.7 



146 
11.3 



78 
6.1 



1287 
100.0 



75.84 with 6 df, p < .001 
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residential facilities are provided for 50% or more o-f the undergraduate 
population^ whereas a "primarily * nonresidential" institution is one which 
provides less than 50% of its undergradjj^tes with available residential 
facilities. , As indicated in Table 18, the relati^hip is toward a greater 
proportion of disadvantaged students enrolled in nonresidential insti- 
tutions. For example, 42% of the primarily residential institutions re- 
port 0-5% disadvantaged, while only 24% of the primarily nonresidential 
institutions fall in this category. When 'the confounding factor of se- 
lectivity is controlled, the same basic enrollment pattern persists, 
although the relationships are not quite as strong. This finding is 
not particularly surprising, in that other studies^ have indicated a 
propensity on the part of the financially disadvantaged to 'enroll in 
nonresidential institutions, particularly the community colleges and 
the urban institutions. 

4> Relation of Federal Funding of SSDS Programs to Proportion of Dis- 
advantaged Students 
As might be expected, those institutions with USQE-funded SSDS pro- 
grams enroll larger proportions of disadvantaged students than those not 
participating in these federal programs. Likewise, of the remaining insti- 
tutions, those that had applied unsuccessfully for funding of an SSDS pro- 
gram on campus enroll smaller proportions than SSDS institutions, but large 
proportions of the financially disadvantaged than do those that had never 
applied. For example, 39% of the SSDS institutions have at least 26% of 



For example, see W. Willingham, Free-access higher education . 
New York: Cipllege Board, 1970. 
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^ thelE ijndergraduates in the disadvantaged category. Those applying 

y 

unsuccessfully fpr SSDS programs show about 19% of the institutions 
in this category",^ against 14% of the institutions never applying. .The 
relationship between proportion of disadvantaged and SSDS program status 
^ is shown in Table 19. Both the nature of the guidelines for such federal 
programs and the selection procedure- for funding such programs would tend 
to account for the enrollment pattern shown in- Table 19 in and of it- 
self. . Selectivity of institutions do'es not appear to be a confounding 
fcactor in determining" this relationship; when selectivity is held con- 
stant, the stoe enrollment pattern exists and the relationship maintains 
' 'its strength at each level of selectivity except, the very lowest, where 
the relationship is only slightly -weakened. ^ 

summary, then, the responding iiistitutions provide estimates that 
yield a projection of 14% of enrolled undergraduates as falling within the 
definition of financially disadvantaged provided by the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1968. About half of the institutions report from 0 to 10% 
of their undergraduate enrollment to be disadvantaged, and the othe^^half 
from 11 to 100%. Significantly greater proportions of disadvantaged are 
reported by institutions in the Southeastern USOE regions; in institutions 
relatively nonselective; in public or church-related institutions; in two- 
year institutions^^ in traditionally nbnwhite institutions; in nonaccredited 
institutions; and in nonresidential institutions^ Institutions with the 
higher proportions of disadvantaged undergraduates are those that have 
applied for and won, contracts from the Division of Student Assistance , 
suggesting that funds have. gone to institutions traditionally committed 
to the disadvantaged, rather, than toward treating inroads for them in 
institution^ not so traditionally committed. 
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Table 1 19 1 



Proportion of Disadvantaged Undergraduates Enrolled 

by SSDS Participation ^ 



Percent of 

Disadvantaged 

Students 



SSDS Participation 



Participated 
in SSDS 



Applied But 
Not Funded 



Nevier 
Applied 



Row Total/ 
Percent 





Frequency 


24 


60 


.338 


422 


0-5% 


Row Percent 


5.7 


14.2 


80.1 


32.2 




Column Percent 


17.1 


20.4 


Jo . D 






Frequency 


19 


87 


187 


293 


6-10% 


Row Percent 


6.5 


29.7 


63.8 


22.3 




Column Percent 


13.6 


29.6 


On o 

21.3 


«' 




4 

Freq'uency 


14 


47 


108 


loy 


11-15% 


Row Percent 


8.3 


27.8 


63.9 


12.9 




Column Percent 


10.0- 


16.0 / 


' 12.3' 






Frequency 


17 


26 


7 b 


, 1X3 


16-20% 


Row Percent 


15.0 


23.0 


; 61.9 


8.6 




' Column Percent 


12.1 


8.8 : 


8.0 






Frequency 


12 


19 


, ' 5Z . 


' ■ 88 


21-25% 


Row Percent 


13.6 


21.6 


64.8 






Column Percent 


8.6 


6.5 


6.5. 






; Frequenqy 


28 


30 


90 


148 


26-50% 


Row Percent 


18.9 


20.3 


60.8 


11.3 




Column Percent 


20.0 


' 10.2 


10.3 






Frequency 


26 


25 


28 


79 


51% or more 


Row Percent 


32.9 


31.6 


35.4 


6.0 




Column Percent 


18.6 


8.5 


3.2 




Column Total 




140 


294 


878 


1312 


Percent 




10.7 


22.4 


66.9 


100.0 



i - 



114.06 with 12- df, p < .001 
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5. Availability of Programs for the Financially Disadvantaged Undergraduate 
Of those institutions '"returning tjie census form, and for which such in- 
formation could be determined, better than half indicated that they had one 
or more programs of some so.rt for the financially disadvantaged undergraduate 
at their institution. Of those inst^itutions reporting programs, almost half 
had only one such' program,; The distribution of number of programs for the 
responding institutions is given in Table 20. As suggested above, the dis- 
tribution ha^ a marked positive skew. It should be noted that in Table 20 
the 204 institutions which returned a blank census form with the comment 
or notation that they had no program are included. 

Table 21 sh ows the relationship between the numbet* of programs ex- 
isting at an institution and the number of disadvantaged undergraduates 
enrolled by that institution. While the data of Table 21 support the 
hypothesis that more programs for the disadvantaged exist at those insti- 
tutions. enrollirig greater proportions of disadvantaged undergraduates, 
the table also points out the relationship, between programmatic attention 
to disadvantaged and p.roportion of disadvantaged enrolled, is far from a 
perfect one.. It can be seen from Table 21, for example, that of those 
institutions having less than 6% financially disadvantaged among their 
undergraduate population, better than 10% have three or more programs 
for such disadvantaged students. On the other -hand, of those insti- 
tutions having better than 50% of their undergraduate population con- 

9 

sideted as financially disadvantaged, better than 15% have.no programs 
extant on campus. These are extreme examples, of course, but similar 
disparities may be noted throughout Table 21. There are many possible 
reasons to explain why programs for the disadvantaged are not more 
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Table- 20 



9 





Nxcnber of 'Program^ for Disadvantaged 






for Sfitmple Institutions 




Number ' ' 
of Prp grams 


. . . • 

Number 
Responding 


/ 
t 
7 

Percent 


AVI J UO l» wVJT 

Percent'' 


0.00 


801 


47.1 




1.00 


415 


24.4 


45.9 


2.00 


188 


11.0 


20.8 


3.00 


98 ■ 


5.8 


10.8 


4.00 


63 


3.7 


7.0 


5.00 


. 34 


2.0 


3.8 


6.00 


23 


1.4, ' 


2.5 


7.00 


22 


1.3 


2.4 


8.00 


19 


1.1 , 


2.1 ■ 


9.00 


11 


, 0.6 . 


1.2 


10.00 


10 


0.6 . 


l.l" 


11.00 ' 


4 


0.2 


■0.4 


12.00 


5 


0.3 


0.6 


13.00 


4 


0.2 


0.4 


14.00 




0.2 


. 0.4 


• .19.0.0 


f ! \ 




0.1 


Mean = 1.40 


Adjusted Mean'' ^ 


2.64 




Median = .62 


Adjusted Median'' 


= 1.69 





For this table, the 204 institutions providing no information, 
other than they had no programs, are included. 

'^Based.^on instiitutions having programs* 
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closely related to proportions of disadvantaged on campus, ranging from 
institutional philosophy in dealing with the financially disadvantaged 
student to lack of sufficient funds to operate such prpgrams. One possible 
explanation of the data presented in Table 21, cofuld be that the proportion 
of disadvantaged on a particular campus does not truly reflect the numbers 
of disad\tantaged on such campuses. To deterinine the relationship between 
numbers of programs and numbers of disadvantaged on a particular campus 
the variable of instftutional size must be considered. The relationship 
expressed in Table 21 was further examined controlling for size, using 
quantized inlstitutional size categories. Unfortunately, this additional 
breakdown of the data produced extremely small cell frequencies in the 
resultant contingency tables, making quantitative anajL^is more or less 
.meaningless in most ir^tances. Qualitatively, howfve^^l did not appear 
that the relationship between proportions of disadvantlged on campus and 
number of programs on campus for these disadvantaged students increased . 
greatly when size of institution was held constant. While size of insti- 
tution, as measured by number of full time equivalent undergraduates, was 
significantly related to number of programs for disadvantaged undergraduates 
at an institution (r = .36; N = 1467), the relationship is certainly not an 
extremely strong one. This relation Is described in Table 22,^for the , ; 
quantized categories listed^ therein. The significance of the, relationship 
and its direction is not particularly surprising. The relationship between 
quantized size and proportion of enrolled disadvantaged undergraduates was 
not significant (x^ = 64.56, dr '7 54). 
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6> Distribution of Support Programs by USOE Region 

Table 23 shows a cross-tabulation of number of programs for disad- 

2 

vantaged xindergr^duates by USOE region. As indicated by the x test 

< ^ » 

for homogeneity of disl:ribution of number of programs within region, 

programs for the disadvantaged are not equitably distributed among the 

various regions. Regions with the/ highest proportion of institutions 

(reporting 5 or more) are region 8 (North Dakota, .South Dakota, 

Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado), region 9 (California, Nevada, 

■ I , 

Arizona, and Hawaii), and region 10 (Wa^hi^t'on, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Alaska), Approximately one out of £ive institutions in ^ese three 
xegions have five or more extant programs for disadvantaged under- 

graduates. Table 23 also indicates that while about 40% of all insti- 

» ■ ' * ^. 

tutions report no programs, only 21% of the institutions in USO^ region 2 

(New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands) and only 24% 

of We institutions in region 9 (California, Nevada, Arizona, arid Hawaii) 

have no programs for disadvantaged undergraduates. This, undoubtedly, is 

a function of the "EOG" and* "EOF" programs operated by the larger states 



in the^e .two regions. The data,' af Table 23 again point out that p2;ograms 
for the disadvantaged are not always where the greater proportions of disad^ 
vantaged .students are enrolled, notably USOE ^regiohs .4 and 6* 



^ 7. Institutional Factors Related to N^ml>er of -Support ^Programs 

Number of programs for disadvantaged students also appears iio be 

related to selectivity o'f institutions, as indicated in Table 24. This 
# 

.ifelationship is. similar, but not identical, to the relationship between 
selectivity and nimibers of disadvantaged enrolled, as discussed in the 
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previous section* While numbers and proportions of programs for disad- 
vantaged undergraduates are greatest in 'institutions of low selectivity, 
the smallest 'proportions of institutions that have two or more programs 
are those moderately high in selectivity. Institutions of high selec- 
tivity and those of moderately low selectivity exhibit a marked homo- 
geneity in distribution of number of programs, A comparison of this 
table to Table 13 shows that while 53% of the institutions in the high 
selectivity category enroll 5% or fewer disadvantaged students -among 
their undergraduate population, 63% of these institutions have one or 
mare programs f©r thei^ disadvantaged students. 

Institutional, control is also, related to numbers of programs for 
undergraduates at an institution. This relationship is "Shown in Table 25. 
Within public institutions, there tSnd to be proportionally greater numbers 
of programs for the disadvantaged undergraduate than within the private 
institutions*^ Of the private institutions, there appears to be, very little 
difference in distributions of number of programs for disadvantaged stu- 
dents between church-related institutions and nonchufdtt- related insti- 
tutions. In this connection, it should be remembered that church- related 

# 

institutions report higher proportions of disadvantaged undergraduates 
tiian cjo other private institutions. Controlling for selectivity, the 
s^ame relational patg^rn persisted, but the, stfength' of the relationship 
was somewhat diminished, except at the lowest level of selectivity where 
the differences between public ahd private institutions^ became even more 
pronounced, 

. Table 26 shows the relationship between number of programs for dis- 
advantaged undergraduates and the highest offering of the institutions. 
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Table 25 



Numbers of PTograms for Disadvantaged Undergraduates 
by Institutional Control 



Type of Control 



Number 
of Programs 

None 



5-7 

I 

\ 

8 or more 

Column Total 

Percent 

2 ' * . . 

X « 135.98, with 12 df, p ^< .001 



• 


Public 


Private - 


Church 
Related 


Row Total/ 
Percent 


Frequency 


ly / 








Row Percent 


35.5 


27.7 


36'. 8 


39.2 


Column Percent 


26.4 


50.8 


55.7 




Frequency 


225 


76 


95 


396 


Row Percent 


56.8 


19.2 


24.0 


28.0 


Column Percent 


30.1 


• 25.1 


26.0 




Frequency ► 


119 


33 


■ 30 


182 


Row Percent 


65.4 


18.1 . 


16.5 


.12.9 


Column Percent 


15.9 


- 10i9 


8.2 




Freqjuency 


62 


16 


16 


94 


Row Percent 


66 .0 


17. 0 


17.0 


0 . 0 


Column Percent. 


8.3 


5.3 


- 4.4 




Frequency ^ 


42 • 


10 


8 


60 


Row Percenj: 


70. 0' 


16.7 


13. '3 


4.2 


Column Percent 


5.6 


, 3'. 3 


2.? , 




Frequency 


54 


9 


11 


74 


Row Percent 


73.0 


12.2 


14.9 


5.2 


Column Percent 


. 7.2 


3.0 


3.0 




Frequency 


48 


5 


,"2 


55 


Row Percent 


87.3- 


9.1 


3.6 


3.9 


Column Percent 


•6.4. 


r.7 


0.5 




« > « ^ 


747 


303 


3'66 


1416 




52.8 


21.4 


25.8 


»o,.o 
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table 26 



Number of Programs for Disadvantaged Undergraduates 
by Highest Degree Offering 



Highest Offering 



Number 
of Programs 

None 



5-7 



Frequency 
Row Percent 
Column Percent 

Frequency 
Row Percent 
Colijmn Percent 

Frequency 
Row Percent 
Colijmn Percent 

Frequency 
Row Percent 
Column Percent 

Frequency 
Row tercent 
Column Percent 

Frequency 
Row Percent 
Column Percent 



Frequency ■ 
8 or more Row Percent 

Coliimn Percent 

Column Total 
Percent 



X = 87.42781 with 12 df, p < 



Two-Year 
Undergraduate 
Degree 

183/ 
33.2 
37.0 

' 124 
31.4 
.25.1 

65 

35.9 
13.2 

29 

31.2 . 
• , 5.9 

25 

41. -7 
5.1 

36 

48.6-. 
7.3 

32 

58.2 
, 6.5 

494 

35.1 

.001 ' ' 



4-5 Year 
Undergraduate 
Degree 

227 
• 41.2 
53.0 

114 
28.9 
26.6 

41 
22.7 
■ 9.6 

18 

19.4 
4.2 

13 

21.7 

3.:o 

13 

17.6 
3.0 

2 

3.6 
" 0.5 . 

428 ■„ 

30.4 



Masters 
Degree 
or Higher 

141 
25.6 
29.0 

157 ' 
39.7 
32.2 

41.4 
15.4 

46 

0 49.5 
9.4 

22 

3'6'.7 
' 4.5 

25 

33.8 
5.1 

21 
38.2 
4.3 

487 

34.6 



I 

Row Total/ 
Percent ' 

551 
39.1 



395 
28.0 



181 
12.8 



93 
6.6 



60 
4.3 



74 
5.3 



55 
3.9 



1409 
100.0 



ERIC 
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The pattern of distribution of number of programs, within offering group, 
is quite similar to that exhibited in Table 15 for distribution of pro- 
portion of disadvantaged undergraduates enrolled within offering group. 
Institutions offering a two-year program tend to have^ proportionally 
greater numbers of programs than either^ of the other two. groups, with 
those institutions offering higher degrees having proportionally greater 
numbers of programs than the institutions offering only four- or five- 
year undergraduate degrees. This differential distribution of programs 
. for disadvantaged undergraduates maintains itself wheti institutional^ 
selectivity is controlled, except in the case of the moderately selective 
institution. Within this selectivity category, no meaningful pattern of 
differences exists in the distribution of numbers of programs for disad- 
vantaged undei;gradu$tes between* the three highest-offering categoties. 

The predominant ethnicity of the student .body at an institution is 
also related to the distribution y6f number of programs within an insti- 
tution. ThJB relationship between these two factors is depicted in Talsle 27- 
While programs do not exist in 41% of the institutions with predominantly 
white student bodies, 90% of the -institutions with predominantly nojnwhite 
student bodies have one or more programs for (iisadvantaged undergraduates. 
This relationship maintains its strength and direction within level of ^ 
selectivity. ' - • 

Table 28 shows a cross-tabulation of numbers of programs for disad- 
vantaged undergraduates by accreditation of institution. The chi-rsquare 
test for homogeneity of distribution of programs within the two accredi- 
tation groups indicates that the distribution of programs within these 
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Table 27 

"Number of Programs for Disadvantaged Undergraduates 
by Predominant Ethnicity of Student Population 



Predominant Ethnicity of Institution 



Number . 
of Programs 




White 


Nonwhite 


None 


Frequency 
Column Percent; 


. 544 . 

Qft 7 
7 o . / 

40.6 


7 

i. * J 

10.1' . 


• 1 


Frequency 
Column Percent 


374 


20 
5 . 1 
■ 29."9 


2 


Frequency 

Row T^f^TCf^xyf" 

' Column/ Percent 


158 
11.8 


< 

23 

19 7 

33.3 


•J 


Frequency 
Column Percent 


84 
" 6.3 


9 

Q 7 

•13,0 


4 


Frequency 
Row Percent 
Column Percent 


58 

96.7 


2 , 
3.3 
2.9 • 


5-7 


Frequency 
Row Percent 
Column Percent 


68 

91.9 

5.r 


6 ' 
8.1 
8.7 


' 8 or more 


Frequency 
Row Percent • 
Column Percent 


53 

96 ."^f 


2 

• 3.6 
2.9 


ColOmn Total 




. 1339* 


69 


» 

Percentf 




95.1 . 


4.9 ' 


= 45.97 with 6 df, < .001 


'» 


t 



Row Total/' 
Percent 

551 
39.1 



394 
28.0 



181 
12.9 



93 
6.6 



60, 
4.3 



74 ■- 
5.3 



55 , 
3.9 



1408;_ 
100.0 
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Table 28 



Number of Programs for Disacdvantaged Undergraduates 
by Accreditation of Institutions 



Accreditation 



Number 



Accredited 



Nonaccredited 



of Programs 




Ins titutioli 


Institution 




Frequency 


436 ' 


114 


None 


Row Percent ^ 


79.3 


20.-7 




Column Per^en^ 


16 7 


52 3 




Frequency 


346 


48 


1 


Row Percent 


87.8 


12.2 


1 


Col llTTin T^^TCf^Vit 


29 1 


22.0 




Frequency 


159 • 


22 


2 

1 


Row JPercent , 


87.8 


12.2 


\ 


Column Percent 


13.-4 ' 


10.1 




Frequency 


83 


10 


3 


Row Percent 


89.2 


10.8 




Column Percent 


7.0 


4.6 




Frequency ' 


• 55 


5" 


4 


Row Percent 


vjl.7 


8.3 




Column Percent 


. 4>6 ' 


; , 2.3 




Frequency 


- 60 


14 


' 5-7 


Row Percent ' 


81.1 


18.9 




. Column Percent 


5.0 


6.4 




Frequency 


50 


5 • 


8 or more 


^ Row Percent 


90.9 


. . 9.1 




Column Percent 


4.2 


2.3 


Column Total 


* 


1189 


218 ' 


Percent 




84.5 


i5.5 



Row Total/ 
■ Percent 

550 
39.1 



394 
28.0 



181 
12.9 



93 
6.6 



6a 

4.3 



74 
5.3 



55 
3.9 



1407 
. 100.0 



22.68, with 6 df, p < .001 
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two groups cannot be considered the same* Table 28, however, is almost 
a complete reversal of Table 17;^ a comparison of these two tables indi- 
cates that, while better than 80% of the nonaccredited institutions have 
6% or greater financially disadvantaged students in their undergraduate 
population, less than 50% of these institutions have programs for these 
disadvantaged students. This could be a function of several factors: 
lack of an established financial base among the nonaccredited institutions, 
inability to attract outside f landing of such programs, etc. The same 
pattern of distribution of programs for the disadvantaged, as seen in* 
Table 28, was observed in each of the levels of selectivity; however, 
insufficient numbers of nonaccredited institutions in the higher selec- 
tivity categories precluded any meaningful quantitative comparison of 
strength of the relationship.' 

The relationship between residentiality of institution and number, ^ 
of programs for disadvantaged' students is shown in Table 29. From tiiis 
table, it can be seen that the nbnresidential^^J^ns^i^trtions have propor- 
tionally greater numbers .of programs than thej residential institutions. 
This relationship persists and is not weakened at the various levels 
of Selectivity. 
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Table 29 



Number of Programs for Disadvantaged Undergraduates 
by Residential! ty of Institutions 







Residentiality 




Number 
of Programs 




Primarily 
Residential 


Primarily 
Nonresidential 


Row Total/^ 
Percent 


None , 


Frequency 
Row Percent 
Column Percent 


322 
55.5 
49.8 


258 
44.5 
31.9. 


580 
39.9' 


1 

/ 


Frequency 
Row Percent 
CoXtinm PeTPPnt* 


180 ■ 
45.1 - 
27.8 


219 
54.9 
27.1 


399 - • 
27.4 

♦ 


2 ^ 


Frequency 
Row .Percent 

Coliimm / PeTceYit* 


73 

' ' 39.9 
* . 11.3. 


110 
60.1 
13.6 


183 • 
12,6 


3 


Row Percent 


33 ' 
34.4 
5.1 


' 63 
65.6 
7.8 


96 ' 
6.6 . 


4 


rrequency » 
, Row Percent 
Column Pertent • 


. . 19 ' 
: 30.6 
2.9' 


' - 43 
• ■ 69.4 
5.3 . 


4.3 > . ^ 


5-7 i 

« 


, Frequency 
Row Percent 
Column Percent 


: 14 • 
17.7 
• 2.2 ' 


' 65 ; 

82 .'a 

• 8.0 ' 


79 
5.4 


8 or more 
• 


- Frequency 

- Row Percent 
CoTumri Percent - 


6 

io.7 

0.9 


50 

89.3 

6i-2 


56 
3.8 


Column jTotal 




647 


808 


1455 - ■ ■ 

• 


•Percent 




44.5 ;. 


55.5 


100.0 


^ --87.78, 


'with 6 df, p < .00} 






t 
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■ Table 3o\ ows the relationship between number of prograius JEot dis- 
advantaged undergraduates and various other institutional variables (as 
'""expressed by the zero.-order product-moment correlation coefficient) . 
^il-e all relationships except that f6r "cost per student" are statis- 
tically significant, the relationships described by the correlations 
.are very weak and of limited' practical significance with the exception 
of the .positive relationship between aumber of programs j^ith size of 
institution as measured by total full-time ^equivalent students)v pre--* 
viously mentioned* The positive relationship between number of pro- 
grams and institutional Current Funds Expenditures is quit^ credible. 



Table 30 



^ Correlations of Number of Programs with 
Various Other Institutional" Variables 



Variable 
« 

Degree Credit 
Proportion • 

Curirent Funds 
Expenditures 



, Correlation 
Vith Ntuhber 
of Programs 

-.11 

(N = 1464). 

.15 

(N = 1335) 



I 



Variable 



Cost per Student 
Total FTE Students 



Correlation 
with Number 
of Programs 

-.01- 
(N = 1315) 

. .37' 
(N = 1467) 
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8> Number of -Support Programs at Federally Supported SSDS Program 
Institutions * - 

As would be expected, institutions that -have participated in the 
USOE-funded SSDS program have proportionally greater numbers of programs 
than those that have not. This is shown in Table 31. Further, insti- 
tutions that had applied unsuccessfully for federally funded SSDS pro- 
grams have prop;ortionally greater numbers of programs for disadvantaged 
undergraduates than institutions that had .never applied, for .such funding. 
The direction and strength of this relationship is relatively constant 
regardless o^J^ejiels of selectivity^ Since USOE guidelines for appli- 
cation for funding under the SSDS program specify that applying insti- 
tutions should have a demonstrable commitment to disadvantaged students, 
the disparities in tha distributions of number of programs exhibited in 

1 * 

Table 30 is not particularj.y surprising. The fact that six of the insti- 
tutions listed as*-having participated in the SSDS program indicated that 
they had no programs bay^be surprising to some readers.. It should be 
,kept in mind, however, that ^institutions classified in this category 
include both institutions participating in the program under a planning 
grai^ and institutions which had participated in the program but have 
subsequently been dropped. ^ * 

9. ^ Characteristics of Programs for Disadvantaged ,Uider graduates 

.Within those institutions having progt,ams for disadvantaged under- 
graduates*, a tafal 'of 2381 separate progMias-j^e*^ identified. The ' 
characterj-stics of these programs are given in this section. 
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Table 31 



Number of Programs for Disadvantaged Undergraduates 
by SSDS Participation 



SSDS Participation 



Number 
^of Programs 

None 



Participated(^ Applied But; 
in SSDS f Not Fimded , 



5-7. 



8 or 'more 



Column Total 



Frequency 


0 


Row Percent 


1.0 


Column Percent 


3.9 






Frequency 


(34 


Jtow Percent 


8.2 


* Column Percent 


i2.2 


"Frequency 




R6w' Percent , 


.24.5 


. ColOmn Percent 


-30.1 


Frequency 


20 


Row Perc§yit 


20 . li 


Column ^;ercent 


.13.1 


' ' I 

Frequei/cy ' 


12 


Row Percent 


19.0 


Column Percent 


7.8 


Frequency 


18 


Row Percent 


22.8 


ColBpn Percent 


■ 11.8 

» 


Frequency 


' 17 . 


Row Percent 


29.3 


Column Percent 


11.1 



/ 



153 - 
10.2 

X~ = 275.20, with 12 df, p <-.O01 



Percent 
.2 



60 

10.1 
18.-3 

121 . 
29.2 
37.0 



56 

29.8 

;.7.i 

34.7 
0.4- 



8 



23 

25.3 
5.1 

13 

3L.0 
"3.5 

327 , 

21.8 



Never 
Applied 

531 
88.9 
52.2 

260 / 
62.7 
25.5 

86 

45.7 
8.4 

44 

■44.9 
4.3 

33 

52.4 
, 3.2 

^ • 

41 

51.9^ 
4.0' 

23 ' 
39.7 
2:3, 

1015 

68.0 



Row Total/ 
Percent 

597 
39.9 • 



415 
27.7 



188 
12.6 



98 
6.5 



63 
4.2 



79 
5.3 



58 
3.9 



1498 
100.0 



' That specific programs for disadvantaged undergraauates are relative 
newcomers on college campuses is supported by the nxunber of years that the. 
programs uncovered in this study had been in operation (mean number of 
yearlj^- 3.418; median number o£ years « 2.639). ifiere were, of course, 
some notable' exceptions, but only 2.5 percent of the 2253 programs foy^ 
which this informatidn was available had been in operation, for ten years 
ox more. Almost 40%, or 1834 of the reported ptograms, were so-called 
' "bridge programs" (i.e., programs providing a ^'bridge" for the high 
st:hool student into the. college envj.ronment — Upward Bound, etc.). For 
the 2150 programs providing such information,' less than 10% of the pro- 
grams were operated during summer school bnly. Better 'than 40% of the ' 
progrcffiis wer^ operated during' tfie entire academic year, (i.e., in the. 
regular tierm'^d summer* school sessions). 

Table 32 gives S:Ou^ces 'of fundiiig for the extant programs. As can 
be seen,from this tabled' aliiio6t one in three of the reported programs are 
funded excluUv^ly\thropgti.U^OE. Mother^ad^vAmOf the programs are funded 

' ' f !','''■"■'' I f * ' ^ ' ' \/ ' 

by state or jlojcal- government , orr by inatit^utional funds exclusively, while 

•a Uttle ;nore 'tli^.on^-ififth, of the programs draw funds from two or more . 

' " ' ; ' if' , - V- -'.'"'^ ^ . ^ 

agencies.! Progr^nis that; Vre funded exclusively by other agencies of the 



U. S. povbrnm^nt or by ptiykte^ foundations account for only a little better 
thaa 10% !;of th^ ' total!;' " ;' : .* 



Tabie.'Si g^^>es th^-V^irioiis el^tnents listed as integral parts of ' the . 
p3^o!gt4m$, ifir^j^U^ ^From this table, it can be 

seen th^t the most 'frequently liBtSd element: was that of special academic, 
coimsei^ng,'. ^laidan^^^^ with almost three out of every 
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Table 32 

Sources of funding for Programs for 
, Disadvantaged Undergraduates 



t ' 

oourLrC (J i. ^ r uiiQxng 


r UcilUy N 




Adjusted 


Uo ujs irxp 


£. 1 J 


X X • *^ 




Other USOE t * 




t - lo .y 




OEO ' ' - 


• 38 


1.6 


1.7 


Other Federal Agency 


96 


' 4.0 


4.2 


State or Lpcal 


354 


14.9 


15.6 


Institutional- 


406 


17.1 


17.9 


Foundation 


134 


5.6 


• -5.9- 


Two Agencies 


348 


,-r4.6 


• 15,4 : 


Three or More Agencies 


165 




7.3 


No Source Given . 


116 


.4.9 




* Total 


. 238i;: 


100.0 , 


' 100.0 - 



Percentage of those giving source. 
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Table 33 



Program El^inents of Progranis for 
Disadvantaged Undergraduates 

' . — ' Percent of Programs Listing 

* . Program Element This Element (N = 2381) 

r 

1. Special academic counseling, 

^ guidance, or advisory assistance 74.0 

2. Special recruiting effort or strategy 61,4 

3. Special facilities or activities for 

diagnosing academic difficulties 53,7 ^ 

4. Special tutorial service by faculty 

or students ^2!,9 

5. Schools sending students 32.1 

6. involvement of or with other colleges 18.4 

7* Involvement of community agencies, 

organizations 46.6 . 

8. Involvement of business or industry _ , 20.7 ' 

•9. -Extracurricular support • ,> ' 34.9 

10^ '"Remedial courses ' . ^ 56.3 

11. Special instructional media . * - .^3.7 



ERLG 



12. " Special classroom" ins trui^:ti6iial 

^ strategies . \\ . - ^^*2 

13. Loans - , ' - ' 52.3 

14. , Grants . . ' • ^O.l 

15. Work study ' . '55.1 

16. Job placement ' . t ' 45.6 

17. Guidance for graduate study . 22*0 

18. Other ^ ^ " 
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fpur. programs containing this component. Almost two of three institutions 
report special recruiting effort or strategy — a figure inflated, no doubt, 
by the fact that 40% of .the programs reported , are bridge progr^ns., *ut. 
of special interest in that DSA Special Services 'Programs do ivbt permit 



funds for recruiting. Tutoring components are report^ed in of th^ 
programs; a little more than h^l£ provide for diagnosis p£ learning dlffi-j 
culties^or provide remedial courses. About 44% of t'he pi;o§rams report 
components of special instructional media or of specia-l instructional 
strategies. Taking these frequently provided ac&demically-oriented 
elements — coiinseling, diagnostic work, . tutoring, remedial courses, and 
special instructional media or strategies — only 341, or about' 14% of the 
programs, consist exclusively of one or more of these elements. In other 
words, a vigorous majority of the programs include some nonacademic ele- 
ments. ' . . ^ - ' 

For financial aid, grants are the most frequently reported (60%) 
though work-study (55%) and loans (52%) are almost' as popular. 

The most frequent extra-institutional resource activity is, with* 
community agencies or organizations,, with almost half of the progtams 
containing such a Component. About one-third report activities with 
schd6ls. '.sending students-, while work with other colleges or with busi^ ' 
ness'and industry is^ found in only one of every fiye progtams. 

Tow^^d assisting disadvantaged students wftH post'^coll^ge'^ plans 
and activities^ job placement (in 46yi of the programs) is found about 
twice as frequent!^ as guidance for graduate study "(in 22% of the 
programs;,) ^ " , ^ * - 
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There was coasiddrajble variability among the programs *in 'terms q-f , 
numb^s >of students,- faculty, and staff involved and in terms or cost 

4 • » l> • . 

of program. Table 34 gives 'mean and median values for full-time equiva- 

lent faculty,, staff and students, i^rogram costs,' co^st per student, and 

* * * ^* 

student' to faculty ratio., it should be noted that.th^' median is probably 

the '^better" Vtati$tic' for conslderation«^due to extremely high variance 
and marked positive skew for all o-f the variables listed' in Table 34. 
Additionally, the mean^ is more influenced by certain limitations in re- * 
porting or imposed on coding' the data and by 'pQS^ible coding error. 
(For example, some schools defined programs 'as including financial aid 
funds;, others deft this usually significant amount of money out of the 
reported budgets.) The figures fnjable 34"' sl^ould also be treated with 
jcautiotv due to the fact that the data provided on programs was far from 
complete (particularly in 'the areas of^ntmibers of faculty and st^ff in- 
volved). With these cautionis in mind, the average program (median valiieg) 
consists of aboiit t\^o faculty and two staff meters serving approximately 
50 fullrtime equivalent students at a cost per fu^ll-time equivalent stu- 
dent of around $700 per year. 



V 



10> Relationships between Source of Funding, Numbers of Faculty ^nd , 
Stzudents, and Program Costs ' . 

Of-interest, ^t this junctiftre, is the possibility of program diffex-^ 
' / , • . ' . ^ » . : • ' \' 

etic^s, between various categories 'o£/ programs , or between prognams exis'ting 

. ) V. ^ ' ' - . ^ 

at different* types of 'institutions. ^ Of particular interest woluld b§ diffe 

-ences'lti' terms of full-time equiv^alent 'faculty, full-titoe equivalent staff 

full-^time eq-uivalent students served, expenditure per student^ and student 

- to faculty rafio. \ . ^ » ' ^ , . 
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Table 34 

/- 




• 


Cost-Related 


Variables 


in Programs 


for 


Disadvaitaged Undergraduates 




Variable 


N 


Mean^ 


Median 


FTE Faculty 


1356 


4.50 


2.12 


FTE Staff 


• ,1368 


4.23 


2.03 


FTE Sltudents 


2010 


•205.31 


50.39 


Yearly Program Costs 


2136 . 


$83,157.00 




Cost pkr FTE Student'^ ; 


{ 

\ 1826 


$ 1,465.00 


$6 73. 'do 


FTE "Student to FTE 
Faculty Ratio 


• 

1209 


• * 

67.5 - 


19.8 



' ^igures^ given are not 'perfectly accurate due to roiinding ' 
and to co'ding category limitations. 

'^Computed for each program, where both pieces of information 
were provided, before averaging. 
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Tables 35 to 39 depict differences between programs for disadvantaged 

tindergraduates in terms of source of program funding. The variables of 

* 

full-time equivalent faculty, etc., have been dichotomized into categories 
representing numbers which do, Or do not, exceed the median value, re- 
spectively. As such, the chi-square values given in Tables 35 to 39 
r^presept the results of a median test across the 10 program-area-of- 
funding categories (i.e., a test to determine the tenability of the 
assumption that the programs within each of the various funding cate- 
gories can be considered as samples from populations with a comiifbn 
median). This nonparametric technique, the median test, is used instead 
of its paramettic counterpart, for much the same reasons given for our 
preference for the median as a measure of central tendency when these 
variables were first introduced above. As can be seen from Tables 35 
'through 39, the hypothesis of common median is not supported in any of 
the five instances. It should be noted that the marginal proportions . 
will not always equal .5 due to the fact that the variables of full-time 
equivalent faculty, etc., were rounded to the nearest integer. 

Table 35 shows full-time equivalent faculty by source ot program 
funding. Programs funded as SSDS programs and the other two Trio programs 
of USOE (Upward Bound and Talent Search) more frequently have a higher 
number of full-time equivalent faculty than the common median. On the ,- 
other hand, other USOE-funded programs , ^ programs funded by federal agencies 
other than USOE or OEO, and programs funded by private foundations are 
characterized by disproportionate numbers of programs having fewer full- 
time equivalent faculty than the common median. 
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; The pattern for faculty given In Table 35 generally holds for full- 
time equivalent staff by source of funding, as shown in Table 36. If 
anything, these data show Xhat.the pattern for Trio programs to Jiave 
larger numbeifs of personnel is even more emijhasized when*members of staff 
are examined. An obvious impact of the programs administered by the 
Division of Student Assistance, has been the] support of addit^ignal faculty 

♦ 4, 

and staff assigned to disadyantaged student interests.' Staff for foun- 
dation*-supported programs, however, appear to be an exception to the 
pattern observed, for faculty: these programs tend to show a higher 
median ntunber of staff than tljat fdr all programs combined. 

The relation between numbers of students served and sourfce of pro- 
gram funding is given in Table 37. SSBS \)rograms are characterized by 
an extremely disprqportionate number of programs serving larger numbers 
of students than the' common median number, of students served by all pro- 
-grams. The reverse is true for programs funded by federal agencies other 
tlian OEO aHad USOE and\for programs funded by. private foundations. \ 

Tajbl^ 38 shows 'post per ful],-time equivalent studei\t by source of 

funding. Almost 90% of' the Talent Search and Upward Bound ^programs 
, * •* « ' ♦ 

("Other Trio Programs") 'have greater Cost per student than the common 

median. for all programs. This is also true to' a lesser extent for p^ro- 

gr^s funded by oko and' for those funded by thtee or more agencies (which 

could and usually does include at' least one governmental agency). On the 

other hand, programs, characterized by cost per* student^ less than the common 

median- are found in relatively greater numbers among those programs funded 

by institutional, staf^e, or local sources. 
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Student-to-f acuity ratio by source of jfunding is given in Table 39. 
SSDS programs and other Tria programs differ markedly from^^p^p grams funded 
by other source§^"">^d also diffter quite marlcedly from one another. While 
the other Trio programs kre characterized Iby relatively large numbjBrs of 
programs with low (below the common median) full-time equivalent student 
to full-time equivalent faculty ratios, SSDS programs are characterized 
by relati^vely large numbers of programs with greater than median student 
to faculty ratios. .That is, the SSDS programs involve larger numbers of 

students per faculty member. This may be due to the differential speci*- 

* / . • 

fied aims of SS.DS programs as compared -to other Trio 'programs ; or, faculty 

that must be contained within the other Trio programs may serve disadvan- 
taged students outside program budgets in Special Services programs. . 
Differences in program goals and set/ings make- comparisons less meaningful. 
In all, however, SSDS programs /come out rather well in these cost 

effiVipncy kinds of comparisons. Piey tend to serve, greater numbers of stth- 

/ 

dents than otiher programs, with a greater number of staff, a slightly greate4: 
number of faculty, and at a cost/ per student which is slightly less than the 
median cost per student for all; programs in the sample. ^ 

11. Relationships between Programmatic and Institutional Variables 

, Of additional interest ^are possible relationships between the pt^ogram- 
^^^sg^cific variables — FTE students served, FTE faculty assigned to program, 
etc. — and selected institutional indices. Although these comparisons can 
be made, they should be interpreted carefully, and in' a different light 
than the relationships iamong different program specific variables. Due 
to the fact that some institutions have multiple programs, and one cannot 

• • / . ■ ' ^ 

/ . ■ ■ • . 

/ . . 
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safely assume that prog^^^ms withia ^ gi,Y®^ institution are independent 
iji terms, of specif ic^plfogram. Variables,; use of the chi-square test m^y 
rbe inappropriate*' To ^xamitie these relations hip.s , therefore, the con- 

I I 'i /' ' • * < 

tingency coefficient (a.nieasute of! relationship in an r x k contingency 
table) is a more proper' statistic. , Ke dichotomize the program" specif ic 

H \ ' • 

variables, as before, as eithet failing above the median or not falling 

• ! J : - < 

above the median. The dichotomizatibn, which effectively limits the range • 

of the program specific variables t6| two possible valties, m^y seem somewhat 

• i ' , • " ' ' " 

.arbitrary and probably -reduces the- measured strength of any ^inear rel^ation- 

ships that exist. Due to probletins .eiasting in the data — coding error, esti- ^ 

' ' ' I; " ' ^ ^ ' '-.* 

matiops, high variability^ etCt-j-piT^Vioiisly mentioned, ancj due to the fact 

that many institutional itidicefe are, in fact categorical (f^e. , institutional 

control) rather than ,quantit4tiiye| in n^tuj^e the quantization of the -fftogram ♦ 

specific variables s^ems Ijus^iflajbie. ' - , * 

Tables 40 throuill 44 det>ict}j the relationship between the program spe- 

! ' ' " ;i 'i'i' ' : ' (' 

citic variables under, considerat'xpti ^nd the proportion of disadvantaged 

i: ; , : M^'T • ■ ' ' ' 



undergraduates at ins|:itutions ,h'aying such programs. -F^bm Table 40, it 
can be seen that the|pumber 'of |^ii;il4t:ime equivalent ^tudents served- by 
programs for disadvanjtaged, im^ep^radUa.tes;' Isf positively related to pro- 
^ .portions of disadvantaged^ istuji6nts hx thC ^dergiraduate population of 
» . the institution* With th^' ^kc^jpti'oril'bf tjhe sligl^t? reversal in the 16-25% 
categories, the proplortion pfi brbgran^ serying more disadvantaged than 
the median ntimber served. indj^e^^e^^ raQnot^nlcially with increases in pro- 

portion of dis*advantaged- ynde^giradu'^tes atf ari ih^stitution. < 

^' * ^ ; ; ' ' ' ' ^ ' ; '' i ' • '; ' ' 

The relationshitp b^tiyeen jt^limbejy ;of full-time equivalent faculty 



assigned to program, jand, 



proipprtio.h [of jlisadyantaiged undergraduates at an 
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institution, as shown in Table 41, is difficult to interpret, even though 

♦the relationship is significant. The overall positive mono tonic trend 

(as -reflected in the extreme categories of proportions of disadvantaged 

undergraduates on caucus) is weakened considerably by the instability of 

this trend in categories* of^ f rom 6-25% disadvantaged undergraduates. This 

same situation exists, as shown in Table 42, when we consider the relation 

ship between number of full-time equivalent staff attached to program and 

proportion of disadvantaged i^dergraduates at the institution^. 

Table 43 shows the relationship between cost per student within the 

/* 

program and proportion of disadvantaged undergraduates at the institution 

^ 

Within which these programs are located. While th6re appears to be an 
overall negative trend in this data (the proportion of programs with cost 
per student 'greater than the median .cost tends to decrease as proportion 
of disadvantaged undergrac^uates a^ an institution increases), the relation 
ship expressed in this table is not significant-. The're is likewise no 
significant relationship between student-faculty ratio within a program 
and proportion of disadvantaged undergraduates at the institution within 
which the program is located, as indicated in Table 44. 

The relatipnships between the program variables considered here and 
various other institutional indices, as reflected by the contingency co- 
efficient, are given;^in Table, 45. The contingency tables on which these 
toefficients were comJ>iited do' not seem to justify the space required for 
their -presentation; however, the contingency coefficient" does not indicate 
the direction of relationship. From the raw data and the coefficients 
presented in Table 45, the following interpretations are in order. 
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.-Mhf le iastitut^oJial. selectivity i$ . A<?t s'ignifdxiaritlj xfJ^t^^:-^^ ' . " ..^ 

num^r/of fi^l-titoe, equivaleh^^^ progt^ ."wit;Ri^^^^^ v^,;. ' ■ * ' 

T.tTjtions or witli^ studentrjfacultjr ratios within those progr^njs, .i^.^isvj^ig* 4 ^v. 

nificantly\ related to *full-time equivalenVfacuIty.j^ fullrtljat^^^^eq 

Staff, and program^ cost p^r fuU-time ^^uivalejat studerit fjrogr^V' ..^^^^^ 

^ .Relationship fiill-time* eqiiiyalent p^pgxai. f acult^^^fcd instlitui^^^^ 

• selectivity is'' clearly positive j with prpppirtlon 'of programs witTi indrfe. * ' 

r FTE-' faculty ^than the ayet^e monotonicaily inc.reasing with ipcjj^^ J-^ f 

selectivity category ► TJie nature of the reiifcionsKlp»/bf ftil:3,ft;im^ ^ " y'* ' ^V;/:V 

equivalent program staff to ins titatioiial' selectivity xp similar to ^^^^^ :^ 

that fot' full-time equivalent faculty. .Ilelationsiiip ^e.tKeeii'/cost.p 

. full-time equivalent- .student and instituHon-al select iy^ ty\ d^s- not teo;;;; *. ^ /^ .V>%^^( ' 

straightforward.- Proportionally, thB.g'reMest tii^mber of pr.Qgrams *Td.th <-V/\.j- 
^'^ / - ^ . r> • - ' ■ ^C. V i 

cost per student' exceeding the common median B^cists' it^ theumodet'^tely . \: ,^V*» 
' high selective sphobls (61 j;) , while inHltut^ijDnC ' . * \ * 

categories, of selectivity^shPv^^ approxlti^tely eguai prpppr ticwia' pf pro-*'/. ' ; ^ 
. " . - ' ' -': -v: ,0'' ' 

grams' with greater -th^'^^verage^jlnfefi^^^^ ' tt slloiild be.,noired-'/ ; 

. .at this point that Whiie ^tha^^rei^tionsjiip^.just ^de are s.tatmi- ^ ' 

caliy ^ignj ficani^' ;,they. ar'r Q^t ' particularly' strong ones . . . It' should ;1 ^ 
- also- be' kept in'alnd . that for. imail' nuiDb'e.ts.- o£ .rpif and' Wlymn categories— 
which i^.'- the -case, in contir^^fency 'tahl^fe irbm, whicK jail of-fctie ,coei- \ 
f icient^ • reported- in' fable. '0"hex^ pomi^pte^d-- tlfe . contingency, co^eff icien^ . ' . 
ik Bounded frW^^boH;^ Gonsi4^tabiy * les$ than l/(e;^.^ ,for .a • . 

: "3x3 'table the contingency > Ido^fficie^nt \.8f6), ^ 

"Schools th^t^are more seliactive t$nid io baye.more .ext>en#*|ve' libraries, 
laboratories ) and other compdn^ts <>£;* the, edudatibnal' J&3cjje¥ienG^^ tK^ " 
» - ' "» ' > ' ' ' • ' # ' 



, implication of the' roregoii^ findings .is mos^t probably that p^rograms for 

f ' ■ ' ' . ' ' '* 

disadvantaged must share some of these costs > or, that a, program in a giv6n 
setting is to a minor degree a' slave' to Wre general institutional cost 
rates. Buying a^ counselor at an institution below a national, median* in 
salaries paid for such staff costs less than buying one at an -institution 
with higher salary scales. - ' ' 

Institutional size is significantly related, to all the program vari- 
ables except cost per student, and the relationships, while not spectacular 
are relatively strong. The relationships in all cases are basically posi-' 
tive, with proportions of programs In the higher than median category 
usually incr,easing as institutional size category increases. Only for 
full-time equivalent students, however, is this relationship strictly 

m.oriot*onip/ The dagxee^of mpnotonicity for the' qther progfam variables 

' • , '' '^ ' ■-' ^ \^ \' ^ " * ^ ■ » 

is moire" or less reflected in tHe magnitude of the cpntlngencX'- ^loeffic^ent. 

' ' tns£l.tutiqrtal conttol; i& significantly .related to full-time ^equiva- 

iea{; s^fcudents s^rv^d^.Tjy; pro gram,, program cost per student and progt^ " - 

studentVjf.aculty x^Wo^./T^e implication from" these, telationships is 

^basically, that, while . the public institutions, tend to have .greater pro- 

\ ' * ' . ' 1. . V ' " . ' « . . ' . • 

^gortiofti^of/ programs, aervin^^ of students and 

greater proportign a£ progr.ams with hfgher than average student-faculty 

.ratio,' jth^y^hjaW-proportionally -fewet .programs operating, at above average 
cost per, stydent. The pTriVate nonchurch-r^latfd institutions show that ^ 
apflroximately two programs O^irt; of thre^ ^re operating at ab6ve ^^^rage 

-cp'st tper.st-udentk*-', , , , : , . - 



.In^t,erms,.of highest off^^ing, significant i/elat^onships *'exist witl{ 
twinber.'Of ,full-time equivalent st<idents seryed, full-tfihe equivalent staff 



attached to the program, arrd cost 'per fullViime equivalent §tudent. It 

is* sOInewh•at^surpriS^Ag/ to note that Institutions with' the highest offering 

(offering. 'masters degree-rror equivaaent-.ror higher^ tend to have programs 

serving greater number^ /of sblidents; thfe^^ also tend to have- programs with 

greater than average nuanbers of staff .members and' with higher than^ average 

operational cost" per' studenf . Prograos withiu th'e f our^year degree- offering 

category tend to serve' the smallest number of students, whereas programs 

'within the Wo~year offering category tend^ to have 'the fewest' number of 

s£aff assigned and a^io tend to operate at the smallest cost , per student/ 

** Institutidns with predomipantly nonwhite student bodies t^nd to have 

* • • » 

proportionally greater numbers 'of programs serving more than the average 

n4imber of students, and to have 'greater proportions . of prbgrams„ with above 

average numbers of faculty and staff assigned when compared to institutions* 

with, predominantly white* student bodies. The student-faculty ratios" within* 

fhese programs at institutions with predominantly nonwhite student Vodie§ - 

is^ basically no different from that of programs at other institiitions . ' 

Likewise, the cost per student at programs within predcfminaatly nonwhite 

institutions. is not di/f erent • from «that at ^ other institutions.-, 

./'-^ The significant relatiooships between Presidential! ty* of itistitution 

and the'variqus pfogtam variables are not particularly strong, "Within the 

nonresidential ins'ti'tutions , jShere are proportionally greater numbers of 

' ' ■.- ' ' ■ . V * ' • ' ' • • . " / - ■ ■ * ■ " ^■ 

. prpgrams "serving a .greater' than average numbef of ^ptudents and having a 
smaller tban avetage^.ntmiber of full-time- equivalent faculty. This, of 

icourse> is again reflected in the faxff" that within nonresicfential insti- 
tuitions h disproportionately J-arge numbex of. programs have higher than 
average student-faculty ratios.. . - ' ' * ^ 
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The significant relationship^ between accreditation of institution 

and the various program variables are also rather weak. The basic trend 

r ^ 

in this relationship is that nonaccredited institutions typically have 

proportionally more programs serving a fewer than average number of stu-- 

dents with a Ipwer than average number of faculty and staff involved. 

The final institutional index considered in Table 45 is degree of 

institutional participation in USOE-funded «SSDS programs 4 It should be 

pointed out that this relationship, reflecting as it does association 

between an institutional factor and program .^specific factors, is related 

to, but certainly not identical with, the previous comparison of these 

program variables with source of program funding. The relati'onships 

expressed in connection with SSDS partidipation reflect not only the 

characteristic^ of the USOE-funded SSDS program, but also other programs 

that may exist at that institution. It can be seen from Table 45 that 

* 

.degree of institutional participation in SSDS program is significantly 
Jirelated to all of the program variables except that of full-time equiva- 
lent /acuity. Further, these relationships are, in the main, relatively 
strong. The nature of these relationships are remarkably similar, with 
proportions of programs above the median monotonically decreasing over 
the three categories: (1) institutions participating in the program 
(highest proportions -above median), (2) institutions applying but not 
funded for the program, and (3) institutions that had never applied for 
the program. This pattern Ijeld for all the p^rogram variables with which 
degree of institutional participation in SSDS programs was significantly 
related. 
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12/' Relationships between Program Content and Selected Prograimnatic 
Variables . • ^ . 

There remains,' at this point, one further set of comparisons in our 
consideration of program specific variables. ,Such comparisons are con- 
cerned with the various program elements (those listed in Table 33 but 
excluding the category "other") in relation to other program specific 
variables (FTE Students Served, tiE Faculty Assigned to Program, FTE 
Staff Assigned to 'Prograia, Cost per Student In Program, and Student to 
Faculty Ratio) which have been considered elsewhere in this report, as 
well as to the institutional Indices that have been under consideration. 
.In comparing inclusion or noninclusion of 'one o| the specific program 
elements to the various, program specific variabiles (FTE Students in 
^ Program, etc.) 2x2 contingency tables were u^ed, with the program 
specific variables again dichotomized into categories of falling above 
the common median and- not ^falling above the common median. While most 
of the relationships revealed are not at all unexpected, they will be 
discussed briefly below. - " 

Cost of program per student served was significantly and positively 
related to inclusion of all but two of the program elements listed in 
Table 33. (Positive relationship means inclusion of th'e elements within 
a program was associated with greater T)roportions of such programs with 
cost per student above tlie common median.) The two elements, for which 
this ^relationship did not hold were the financial did elements of loans 
and work-study. While this may appear, at first glance, to be contra- 
intuitive, lack of relationship [in these casfes is not particularly 

' .- -81 . • . . 
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sx^tprising since the elements inyolve, resp^rtively , repayment of expended 
apit^kl (capital that, in most cases, i? not that of the program or of the 
instiWtion) , or the return of services for ^capital expended outside the 
prograk. This finding is not surprising, but points to flie ne'ed to examine 

refully, given good qualitative criteria , the most cost-efficient 
prograiris. 

Significant relationships were also found between inclusion of all 
but two program elements ,and numbers of full-time ejquivalent staff assigned 
to pragram. It was agai'h the case^that all such relationships were positive 
(inclAsiOn of the program element was associated with greater than 'a,ve rage ' . 
numbers of staff assigned to program), ^'ihe'^o program efements not related 
to lumbers of full-time equivalent staff assigned to program, were those of 
r elided ial.' course offerings and awarding of grants. Ttie inclusion of remedial 
courses as ,an element of a program invo^Jves additional* faculty rather than 
ad'ciltional* staff . The absence of a clear-cut increase in staff when stu- . 

/ 

den-t grants are a program element ±'s not immediately obvious, unless — as* 

might bel expected, and as is srupported in our data — the inclusion of grants 

is 'closely related 'to the inclusions of^ either loans or work-study; or the 

probability, that grants administration adds to the' work of administrative 

'Offices outside. the program. * 

• * ♦ 

Numbers of full-time equivalent faculty assigned to prog^ram is related 

• • <^ * ^ 

-to inclusion, of specific program element far a majority of the elements in 
^ ^ t 

Table 33, but not to as I'arge an extent as is numbers of full-time equiva- 
lent staff. It is again the case that all significant relationships are 

/'positive (inclxision of ''specific program element is associated with greater 
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'proportions of programs witi\ larger tkan average numbers of ,f Ull-time ^ 

equivalent faculty .assigned) . ' Jltnnbe.rs -o^f full-time equivalent faculty 
assigned to programs is r^ljajt^d* to pnly one of jthe program elements 
concerned with in^v^^^^^t ojf .exitra-institutionaJL institutions (ele- 
ments 5 through 8 in Table 33) , that; beings involvement of or with other 
colleges,. Increased faculty i|nyoiyement i^ also not signif iqantly re- 

lated to the primarily finaiTJC^-ai program elements of grant. or work-study 

1 ' i ' ' ' i ' , ' ' ' ' ' 

or with job placement or guidance! f,6t graduate atudy. Some of the re- 

lationships, or lack of r,elati6nsihiii6> are mpre intuitively reasonable 



cortf uding is why inclusion of guidance ^or 



than others. Particularly 
graduate study — an element strqhgljy implying faculty involvement — is not 

significSptly related to ixunib^r^\of fu]|l-time eq^ivalent faculty assigned 

<» ' '''''*''•'•[]'. 'm' I ' i • ' 

to program. Ope po^sibl^ e^^pjlari'dtlon would (be that while this may be a 

stated element of the pro.gram',i %t!\\%s performed by staff; guidance by • 

faculty members takes plaCe, !±f ,^atj jall^ :in departmental rather than JLn 



program activities. /'Of odurs^, shpuld be recalled that this program 
element was listdd b^^ only on'e tin^ iicv^^ pitogfiamsi. \ 

The incltJsion oi: noninhlusiori af of the specific program elements 
is* typically not related io iA^nxs^^ equivalent . studWts served 

by the program. Theiie ate, ;df[ jcdur^e^ exceptionsi. \ Number of full-time 
equivalent students is positlJ^^i^ly ' related to,, the 'inclusion of the elements 
of extracurricular sUppo^tj,j ;spe^^ bla^srqom instructional strategies, 
loans, work-study, and guidlairic'V ^ti>r giracjuate std^yi (a positive relatidnship 
again implies greater . thaii .aivi^rag4 tiluinhBl' stfudepts! served in those pro- 
grains which include' the ^i)e|cil^fi;C' ^ISmerifeK! 'xhedfe|',!relationships are, in 



the main, not intuitively obvious. A negative relationship exists bet;/een 

number of full-time . equivalent students seryed by the program and use of 

special recruiting efJort or strategy by the progi^ (i.e., programs lifting 

/this^ as' in element of ^thfelr program tend to serve fewer than average numbers 

of students) s Thfere is nothing particularly surprising in thi^ relationship. 
»> '.. » 

^' • Student tQ faculty rat^'o is related significantly to the inclusion of 

onj.y four :of^ the ^specific program elements. In all but one of these in- 

stress, the relationship is a negative one (progifams including these ele- 

ments have lower ^ than' average student to facul'ty ratio, or fewer full-time 

students per full-time faculty member). The exception is the element of ' 

wftrk-atudy. The negative "relationships are with the elements of: (1) 

special recruiting effortLrr strategy, ^) extra-institutional i^volyement 

with schools. sending students (feeder schools'), and (3) extra-institutional 

involvement with 'community agencies or organizations. Recruiting efforts 

' \ ' ^ 

and^sending school activity seem to occur where faculty can absorb additional 
students; involvement with community agencies may either substitute staff 
there for the faculty role, or may be carried with contributed ^faculty 
time or insignificant fact^lty time. ^ 

i ' ■ ■ 

The various institutional indices are also related in varying degrees 
to the inclusion or noninclusion of specific program elements. "The indices 
of institutional selectivity and^ institutional size are ^significantly re- 
lated to' each of the specif il program elements considered abpve. 

The 'relations^iips of inclusion of program element^ to institutional 
size are in many cases rather complex ones (i,e., without obvious positive 
br negative monotonic or quadratic trends). Generally positive trends 
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'^increase of^roportion of programs containing tlje element with increasing 
institutional size) were observed for the extra-institutional involvement 
dements (elements 5 through 8 in Table 33), and f<or the elej[iehts^ of special 
academic counseling, special tutorial servi^ce, ^tracurricular support, 
job placement, and guidance for graduate study. Overall negative trends 
(smaller proportions of programs^ having this element with increasing in- 
'stitutional size), were observed f on, the elements of remedial courses and 
use of special instructional medi^. generally quadratic relationship 
was observed in regard to the element of special classroom instructional 
Strategy, with institutions within the mid-range of size* having proportion- 
ally fewer programs with this element and with proportions of programs 
with this element generally increasing with movement toward either ex-. 

"S 

treme of &ize. " ; 

the relationships of the various program elements to institutional 
selectivity were a bit more straightforward. Positive mono tonic relation- 
ships (strictly increasing proportions 6-f programs containing the element, 
with increasing institutional selectivity) were observed for the elements 
of srpecial academic counseling, special recruiting efforts or strategy,* 
s'pecial tutorial services, extra-instituticJnal involvement with feeder 
schools, and guidance for graduate study. Basically positive trends 
^we^ce also observed for the elements of extra-inst^tu^ipnal involvement 
oi^ community agencies or organizations r extracurricular support, 'grants. 



and wofk-study. This monotonic trehd was pot perfect, however, due to- 
the fat:t that (1) institu|;yLons of '^moderately low** selectivity had the 
smallest 'proportions of programs containing, the extra-institutional ^ /\ 



5i 



iavolvement element, knd, (2), iastit^itions of ''laoderately ,^iigh" selectivity 
nad^.the greatest proportion, of program^ ^containing "tie remaining thre^ 
elfements* Jo^ J:h^ financial, element student loans, institutions of*" . 
yiow selectivity^Miad^ proportionately ^the ^fewest, number of programs con- 



taining this eleiaent whereas the proportion of programs jcontairiing this 
element amdng tl^e remaining select:J.vity categories was approximately the 

same. Negative monotonic relationships were observed between selectivity * 

% • 
of institution and inclusion of the elements of extra-institutional in- 
volvement of business or industry and provision of remedial courses (i,.e.,. 
the proportion of programs containing these elements was strictly, de-^. 

, * V 

creasing with increasing institutional selectivity). For both the element 
' » • 

of special classroom irtstructional strategies arid that of job placement, 

programs within institutions of high selectivity" were least likely to 

contain the element, while the proportions of programs containing these 

' . " * ' . 

elemeiits at institutions in other levels of selectivity were .basically 

I' ' ■ • - ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

the same. The relationships between institutional selectivity and the 
inclusion or noninclusion of the program elements of special .facilities 



for di'agnosing academic difficulties, exjtra-institutional involvement 

m ^ . ' .f • ' 

with "other colleges, and use of special instructional media were basically ^ 

* " ' >. ' ' ' ' . ■ 

cubic. , Institutions of "moderately low", sel^tivity were least likely to 
have programs containing tftese elements; institutions of '^iiloderately high" 
selectivity were most likely to have programs conta^ing oiese elements; 

9 

* • * ^ 

jind the proportion qf- programs containing these elements within institutions 
of either extreme category of selectivity w§re approximately the same. 

Highest degree offer^.ng of. an ^institution was s^^ificantly related 
to inclusion or noninclusion of al^ of the program elements exceptl^ose ^ 



of a strictly ffaancial aid nature <loans/, grants, and worU-stifdy)^ 

"Positive relationships. .(greater likelihood of a program to contain the 

eleanent, with increasing degree offering) were observed for t4ie following 

elements: special afiademic counseling, special tutorial services,, extra- 

Institutional, involvement with both, f feeder schools "and other colleges, . 

extr'acurricular support, and — as certainly would be expected — guidance 

» 

<^or graduate study. Programs containing the elements of remedial course 

♦ ' J? 

offerings, special instructional media, or special classroom instructional 
strategies were found in much higher proportion ^at the two-year institutioirs , 
and with about equal likelihood in the rema|.ning offering categories*. The 
remaining elements — special recruiting efforts, special facilities fqr 
diagnosing academic difficulties, extra- institutional involvement of both 
co'mmunity agencies and business o.r industry, and job placement — were found 
in relatively larger numlje^s at institutions offering either a two-year 
program or at those offering a masters degree or higher. *^The proportion 
of *p;ro grams ^'containing such elements at institutions offering only a four- 
or five-year undergraduate de^ee were^ less' than in either of^the other 
two categories. ^ ' • . * * / 

In/relation to institutional control^ the private institutions — both 
churcn-relat^d and nonchurch-related--appear less likely than the public 
institutiojja^o provide in their programs remedial courses, job placement,' 
or involvement of community agent ies; however, they are more likely than 
the public institution to include extracurricuPar support and guidance 
for graduate study (tHese disparities could be due to the two-'year public 
college component of public instittitions in general). Private nonchurch- 
related institutions/'are'^less likely to provide in their programs 'e^her 



special instructional media or strategies than are public institutions 
pr church-related private institutions; on the other hand, these nonchurch 
related institutions are mote likely than ei^ther the public institutions 
or the church-related private institutions to include a§.. part of their 
.programs involvements with feeder schools ox wit]l other colleges. Both 
public institutions and nonchurch-related private institutions, with the 
former more so than the latter, are more likely to provide as part of 
their programs involvement of business or industry. 

Residentiality of an Institution is also related to inclusion or 
noninclusion ' of various program elements of extant programs at the insti- 
tution. Residential institutions ate more likely to include in their pro- 
grams special tutorial services, extracurricular support,, work-study, and 
guidancie fc^r graduate study. Nonresidentsial institutions, on the other 
hand,, are more likely to include in their programs Itivolvement of com- 
miinity a^enci^s and involvement of business or industry, remedial courses, 
use of special instructional med'ia or strategies, and job placement. 
Accreditation of institution .also tends to make a difference in terms 
of inclusion of certain progtam\lements. Accredited institutions^ are 
morte likely to include in their programs involvement with feedet schools 



"feind with other colleges, and extracurricular support, while nonaccredited 
institutions are more likely to include in their program remedial .courses, 
use? of special instructional media or strategies, \^rants, and work-study. 

Predominant ethnic makeup of student body is unrelated in most cases 
to inclusion or noninclusion of specific program elements. Institutions 
with predominantly nonwhite student bodies are, however, more likely to *' 
provide in their progijams extracuifricular support and use of special 

.88 • 



instructional media or classroom strategies. They are less likely to 
have as an element of their programs any special recruiting effort or 
strategy. 

The degree of involvement of the institution with the federal SSDS ^ 
program i^ markedly related to all but three of the specific program 
elements; these are remedial courses, loans, and work-study. For the 

remaining elements, with the exception of recruiting efforts and grants, 

/ 

the relationships are all pronounced and in precisely the same direction, 
SSDS-participating institutions are 'most likely, and i>>i^titutions never 
applying for the program least likely, to provide each of these specific 
elenvants as parts of their p^rograms. For the two exceptions mentioned 
above (recruiting efforts and grants), institutions applying for but not 
receiv^^ng federal assistance under the SSDS program are most likely to 
provide these elements in. their programs, with t}ae likelihood of these 
elements in ptQgrams of l^istitutions ip^ the other two categories approxi- 
•mately equal. ^ ' 

■ / ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^ Inclusion or noninclusion of some program elements also appears to . 
be related to the proportion of und*ergraduates who fall within the national 
poverty criteria. For the most part, these relationships are fairly 
Straightforward. BasiQ positive trends (generally increasing likelihood 
of inclusion of the elements in a program with increasing proportion of 
disadvantaged students at an institution) were observed for involvement ^ 
of business or industry, provision of remedial courses, use of special , , 
instructional med^ or strategies, and student lo^s. .Inclusion "^Sf the 
eldment of job placement also showed a monotonic positive relati9nship 
with increasing proportion of d|is advantaged except at those inst'i*tutions 
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at which the financially disadvantaged made up more than half of the 
undergraduate population; where, surprisingly, job placement w^s least 
likely to be an included element. Relatively clear-cut negative trends 
(reduced likelihood of inclusion of the program element^wijth increasing 
proportions of disadvantaged on campus) were obseirved in relation to the 
program elements of special recruiting efforts and guidance for graduate - 
study. Proportions of financially disadvantaged undergraduates was also 
related to inclusion or noninclusion of e^Ctra-institutional involvement , 
with feeder schools and with community agencies; however, the relation- 
ships were not simple and no meaningful* pattern could be ascertained 
from them. 

At this point, it would seem prudent tp state that the relationships . 
observed are toore understandable in terms of the institutional character- 
istics ^nd the stereotypes associated with different type^ or circumstances 
of institutions, than they "are in terms of their special program efforts,* 
For example: emphasis on continuing into graduate study may be pressed 

.by a variety of programmatic emphases, but the imi^act; can be felt in insti- 

* 

tutions where v^a^ues and emphases push toward graduate study, not in those 



that tt;aditional],y s^e their students in technicarl rol^s in the community 
after two years of training in a highly pragmatic work role. The lesson 
at this point: , given the lin^Lted time of program operation in most cases, 
it is more* reasonable 'to assume that federal support amplifies existing 
institutional patterns. More time and longitudinal stucjies are needed 
to determine how pro'grams may "trmsform" t'he institution.- > < 
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13 ♦ Outcoines for the 'Finarvci ally Disadvantaged Undergraduate ♦ 

" , . ^ .1 • ' 

Having examined the distribution of financially disadvantaged Onder- 

< * ' *y 

graduates in institutions of post-secondary education, programs ^directed^ 

toward these financially disadvantaged undergraduates'", and the elements' . 
of such programs, we will now turn our 'attention to the critical matted 
of how well these disadvantaged undergraduates are Served by the post- 
secondary educational institutions (the extent to which the institutions 
tend to facilitate these students in their adaptation to and perseverance 
'in their chosen fields of study). Some insight into the answer to this, 
question may* be gained by examining tlie Institutional records^ on student 
persistence send student entry into graduate' study. ^ 

Institutional reports of the percentage of entering financially dis- 
advantaged students who either graduate or continue their education after, 
transfer to another institution -are given in Table 46 and" Table 47, re- 
spectively It can be seen from these tables that" on the average (medic 
value) institutions graduate one-half of the financially disadvantaged 
undergraduates ♦who. enter; further, on the average (median value) , insti- 
tutions lose 10% of the "entering financially disadvantaged by transfer to 
other institutions (which, of course, may or may not be accompanied^^y , 

/ ■ ./ > ■ 

subsequent graduation from the institution to which transf et is made) • 
While i,t iilay be tempting to add these values (since, in fact, the category 

of ' graduation and that of transfer are mutually exclusive, at least for 

/' ^ - - / 

four-year institutions), the values are not strictly additive , 'du^, to : / 

/ 

(1) medf^n values have^ been .used, but mor^ importantly (2) proportiorx 
of $tud^nts UsteS as transferring may or may^not be included in the 

. " . ■ • 
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■ Table 46 



percentage of fijiCerihj "Disaavantaged"'* Students- 
; ' ' ' Who Graduate .• , 



Category 
" 0-9% 

10-19% • 

20-29% .' 

30-39% 

40-49^ 
'50-59% 

60-69% 

70-79%' - ' 

80-89% 

90-100% 

No Response 

/ 

3i " 

Median = .50 



Frequency 
, 67 " 
79. • 
■ 109 
•106 
103 
• 182 
' 133 
139 

102 

• .55' 

423 



Adjusted Percent 
'• 6.2 ■ 
■ 7.3 ' 

10 .-1 

' 9.9 . ' ' 
9..6 ' • 
' 16.9 
; .12.4 
12.9 
• 9.5. 
5.1- ■ 



Based on those responding. 



9^ ' ' r 



Table 47 



Percentage -of Entering "Disadvantaged" Students 
Who Trans-fer to .Another Institution 



■ Category 

0-9% 
' .10-19^ 

20-29% 

30-39% 

40-49% 

50-59% 

60-69% 

70-79% 

80-89% 

90-100% 
No Response 



Frequency 
339 
269 
'159 
63 
29 
29 
23 
17 

♦ * 

3 
12 
555 



Ad'justted Percent 
35.9 
'28.5 . 
• 16.9 . 
6.7 
3.1 
3.1 

2.4 - . 

r.8 

. / • 3 . 
■ / 1.3 



Mediarir = .10 



Based on those responding* 
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propbrtibn listed as graduating by another institution. Further, the 
figures given in. Tables 46 and 57 do' not necessarily reflect the fact 
that ihstitutfons differ in terms of both size and proportion of finan- 
cially disadvantaged in tfte undergraduate population. In order to take 

> : ■ . ^ ■ ^ 

these additional factors into consideration, an estimate of the total 
numbers of financially disadvantaged undergraduates was derived. Thfesc 
estimates were compjuted using the^mid-iK>in^-o-f institutional size and 
proportion of financially disadvantaged categories. Then, an estimate 
of proportion of disadvantaged graduating was derived. A similar pro- 
cedure wasv^ts^d to determine th^ overall percentage of .entering disad- 
vantaged ufldergraduates' who transferred This procedure^.yielded a value 
for a,ll' institutions "in the sample of 4-3% of .entering disadvantaged under- 
graduates who are rep^orted to 'graduate^ from the institutions, and 11% of 

such undergraduates who transfer to another institution for. continued 

/' ^' ' * ' *, 

undergraduate educatio^. It should be stressed agairi that these two 

» . *' ^ 

values are not necessarily additive. It should further be pointed out 
that these percentages" were obtained by using figures based on past suc- 
cess (or l^cik of it) in graduating disadvantaged undergraduates and by 
« * *. , 

applying these^ figures to undergraduates presently enrolled in insti- 

/ " ' ' ^ ' ^ ^ : 

t.utions of postrsecondary education. * 

, Table 48 shows institutional responses to ,the proportion of their' 
financially disadvantaged undergraduates who continued for graduate ^du- 
cation. From the t^ble it cih be seen that the median response was about 

7 • • ' " ' ' ' * 

1 in 10. fcontinuinr for graduate aducatlon represents a goal 'of national 
importance "for spec .al programs given the even* greater inequities 'ip en- 
rollmerit of disadvantaged at this level. Since np relationship exists 



Table 48 

Percentage of ^'Disadvantaged** Students 
Who Continue for Graduate Education 



Category 

0-9% 
, 10-19% • 
20-29% ' ' 
30-39% 
40-49% ' 
50-59% 
,60.-69% 
70-79% 

/ 

80-89% 
. 90-100% 
No Response 

Median^ = .10 



Ftequency . 
310 • 

76 
/ 50 
25 
■ 24 




7 
4 
6 

816 



' a. 



B,$sed" on those-' responding. 



fa 



Adjusted Percent' 
' 45.5, ■ 
24.8 
il.l 
7.3 
3.7 
3.5 
T.6 
1.0 
.6- 
, .9 



/ 



/ 



si 



\ ' c ' , • * 

_ -between percentage of disadvantaged students^ continuing . for graduate 

education and either size of institution or proportion of fitiancially 

» * ' ' ' »^ [ 

advantaged in the undergraduate population (see below), the prcjcedure 
. ' • (f 

of compuri^g estimated numbers, outlined in the previous paragraph, was 

not employSdMiere. • " . . 



/ 
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14. Instittitional -Factors R^i^ted to Acaddnic Success of Disadvantageci 

Students' - 1 ' " ' * ' 

It is considered noteworthy at this point to -^iiiclude data reflecting 

possible ifelation'ships' between these indices of <?utcomes for financially 

disadvantaged undergraduates sind tWose institutional and programmatic 

indices^previously considered; however, a strong note of :.c^ution:.must 

be stressed prior to introduction of these data. Even though the dangers 

of i;nferring causality from relational data are well known, the t^ptation 

to disregard these putions is often very strong. Before yielding to this 
/ ; . . ^ \ ^ 

temptation, it would perhaps be prudent to recall that there is strong 

negative relationship between the number of mules per capita and the 

number of Ph.D.'s per capita in the various states. It'would, however, 

be rather foolhardy on the part of st^te plajaners to attempt to increase 

'the {proportion of Ph.D.'s in their state population by the systematic 

el^.mination of mules. While this example is, by choice, quite ludicrous, 

it (does have implications for this s^udy. Three specific cautions should 

be kept , in mind. First, the various relationships found are certainly 

influenced by additional institutional modifiers (e.g., as showiy below, 

, 7 > 

selectivity of institution is related to proportion of disadvantaged 
undergraduates who ultimately graduate and, tcj the extent that other 



r 



( 
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institutional indices are related to selectivity, 'these other indices 
will also reflect differences in proportions of disadvantaged under- 
graduates graduating). It is certainly no great enlightenment to find 
that institutions that handpick financially, disadvantaged applicants on 
the basis of their indicated probability of success at the institution 
do, in fa'ct, indicate that greater numbers of entering 'disadvantaged 
-ultimately graduate. Second, within a given institution (or set of 
institutions grouped/by some compjon institutional index) there is no 
basis for deterkLning possible changes which may have taken place within * 
the institution! with regard to such indices as proportion of disadvantaged 
graduating, as ^^result of or^her institutionally initiated changes (e.g., 

modification of Entrance requirements, provision o£ "special programs," 

. " • . . t ' ' • } 

increases m ^ize^ or in proportions of disadvantaged in the undergraduate/ 

population, etc.^ . For example^ it could *well be the case (although it 

can certainly not'be documented by the data o~f this study) that "special / 

programs" for financially disadvantaged undergraduates were initiated due 

to very poor graduation rates for such students, and that, in fact, the 

graduation rates have since- increased (or decreased)^ Finally, as we^ 

have documented above, special programmatic a^ttention to 'the financially 

disadvantaged is a relatively new approach at a majority of Institution 

(for example, the USOE- funded SSDS program was beginning only its seco 

year of operation at the time of the survey). To judge the success 

failure), of such programs on the'basis of such a brief triai period, 

particularly when using the indices considered here and with a cros 

sectional design, would be ^ost imprudent. 



The relationshfip between irrstitutional selectivity and proportions 
of /disadyantajg^d tindergradj^at^' graduating i? shown id Tabl^ 4^, . . th| ' 
relation*sJ?ap shown in thisr table, witK proportion of dii:a<iyantaged ' ' 
gr^dt^es increasin'g;i^^th institutional selectiyaty,;'^!!^ 'ittr*.^''^^-;. 

While -3^Ss than A4% of *institiit'l-ojis wi tjxin: the, iqyj^J'V 
selectivity category graduate S0%^ or more of ^their disadVanCajged' ' 
un4ergra^ates, ovfer' 81^ of the instxtution& of high selectivity " l\ / 
gradu^ one-half or more of the f irfiaaclail^ disadyanta^^d in "theftj,!", 



undergradOate populatipti*> 



^ Table 5(> show3 /that instifcptional size. is a^o' 'related c-o^pror" 
porti^'' of , disadvantaged uncjergr'aduafes graduating. . The Kasic tretid 



ip' T>63^ 50 suggest'^ that, given a financially disadvanta^d studeat 
h^s^ gaine?i adia3|ssion, tlie lijcelihood of his graduatior^ is generally 
grea£e;c the .^inalier the ^si2e of the institution withi^ji which he is 



eurtyjLledt Thijs ^L^ no doubt confouaded by a relationship between insti- 
tu.lf|Qmal size land .overall attrition. ■ - ,. 



y j Institutional control and highest offering Q.f institution are also 



'"s^j^nificantiy i|elated^ to proportion of disadvantaged graduating, as shown 
'inJ^ables 51 arid 52. From T^ble 51 it can be seen that private nbnchurch-- 

">M4te 



fated institutions tend to graduate the greatest proportions of their 



qrtrblled disadvantaged undergraduates, while public institutions tend to 

ill ■ ■ : ■ ^ ■' • ■ - : 

\ graduate th6 lowest proportions of their disadvantage dpdergraduates^ 
.>«ffrom Table d2, we see that institutions offeri^ng a fotTr-year degree or 

^|)'ove tend k6 graduate greater propQrtion^ of enrolled disadvantaged 
! tifan ^0 institutiorv3 of fering .onJ.y a' two^ye')ar degxeev As has been'noted 
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previously, the inclusion of two-year community jcolleges^among the pub- 
licly controlled institutions probably serves to depress the proportion 
of disadvantaged graduated by the public institutions as they axe cate- 
gorized in this study. 

Table 53 shows the relationship of residehtiality of institutions ' 
and proportions of disadvantaged' gtaduating.. From this table it 'can be 
seen that residential institutions are more likely to graduate greater 
proportions of their finan<:ially disadvantaged undergraduates than are 
nonresidential institutions. It is again the case that the inclusion of 
the two-year public community colleges in the nonresidential category 
^ may have a depressing effect. It is interesting to note that insti- , 
tutio9^ accreditation , and predominant ethnicity , of sti;ldent bojdy 't?7ere 
not -significantly related to proportion of disadvantaged students . \^ 
graduating. , : ' ^ 

T^ble 54 shows the i^elation^hip between percentage of und6tg'r4duate 
population who are disadvantaged and proportion hi dis'adv^intaged gradu- 
ating. Although the relationship desdrib^d in '^t^is table is not immedi- 
ately obvious, a plot of median p^xc^por'tion of disadvantaged graduated 
across the seven Categories for percentage of disadvantaged in the. under- 
graduate population gives a basically quadratic curve', with median pro- 
portion of disadvantaged graduating^ highest in the extreme categories 
and lowest in the category, where 16-20% of undergraduates, are disad- 
vantaged. An explanation of this curvilinear relationship may be Chat 
institutions with 'high proportions .of disadvantaged are not particularly 
Stringent in grading standards, and that institutions with low proportions 
are both selective and lenient in attrition standards. 
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Table 53 



Percentage of '^Disadvantaged" (graduating 
,by Resid^ntiality .of ''institution- 



Percent ♦ - * ' ' In-sti'tut.ional Resident lality Row Total/ 



Percent 



Graduating . Residenti^^l NdnresidentiTl 

Frequehey 53' 144 ^ 197 

0-24% Row Percent 26.9 73.1 ' 18.7 

Column Percent 11.2 24.7 

Frequency 107 152 259 

25-49% Row Percent 41.3 58.7 24.5 

Column Percent 22.6 . 26.1 

Frequency 183- ,186 369 

50-74% Row Percent 49.6 ^ 50.4 34.9 

Column Percent 38«6 . * 32.0 

Frequency 131 lOO* 231 

75-100% Row Percent 56.7 - ' 43.3 21.9. 

Column Percent , 27.6 17.2 

Column Total 474 582 1056 

Percent 44.9 ^ 55.1 '100.0 

= 43.45 with 3 df/p< .001 
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A cross-tabulation of percentage X)f disadvantaged students graduaiiin^ 

by number of programs, for disadvantaged existing at an institution show* no. 

Statistically significant differences exist: proportions of disadvantagfeU 

'I 

graduating do not vary across institutions containing different nuijibers * 

' **" * . 

of programs. Although, as stated, the differences were nbt significant.^ 

it is interesting to note that 61% of th6 institutions having. n£ programs 

"for their disadvantaged undergraduates graduated 50% or more of their dis- 

• advantaged undergraduates (a percentage which was neither equalled nor 

exceeded by arT^^ other set of institutions groui)ed by number of programs) . 

« 

Institutions without problems in graduating disadvantaged students do not 
have special support programs. ' ^ 

Within those institutions having "special programs" for the disad- 
vantaged undergraduates, the proportion of disadvantaged graduating^ was 
. not related to either full-time equivalent staff or full'-time equivalent 
faculty assigned to program; however, significant relationships did ex- 
ist for full-time equivalent students served by program, cost per student"^ 
and student-faculty ratio. These relationships are shown in Tables 55 
thrpugH !57. It. can be seen from Table 56 and Table 57 that programs at 
institutions ^graduating' the gre-atest proportions of theii;* disadvantaged 

' undergraduate population tend to have below average student-faculty ratio 
(greater proportions of these programs have smaller numbers of students 

,per faculty member), and smaller numbers of students. Table 57 indicates 
that institutions graduating the greatest number of their undergraduate 
' disadvantaged population are more likely to have programs with greater 
^han average cost p,er student. 

lOG" - - ' . 
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Tabie 55 



Relationship between Percentage of Disadvantaged 
Graduating from Institution and Numbers ot Full-Time 
Equivalent Students' Served by .Programs^ within Institutions 



Full-Time Equivalent Students Served 



Percent 
Graduating 



0-24^ 



25-49% 



SO-74%' 



75-100% 



Frequency 
Row ^Percent 
Column Percent 

^Frequency. 
Row' Peircent ' 
Column Percent 

Ffe^uency^ 
Row\Percept 
Colijnin Percent 

' Frequency ^ t 
. Row Percent/ ♦ 
^ Column Per-cent 



Be 1 ow 
Common Median 



- Column Total ^ 
Percent 

Contingency Coefficient = .11, p< 
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Proportion of disadvantaged students graduating at en institution 
is also frequently related to inclusion or noninclusion of jthe specific 
program elements listed in Table 33. The relationship is significant 
for all but four of these program elements, the four being:, (1) extra- 
institutional involvement with other colleges, (2) provision of remedial 
courses, .(3)* student loans, and (4) grants. The relationships are, in 
the main, not simple ones. Two x>f the relat-iojtships , those between pro- 
porti9ns of disadvantaged students graduating (1) special recruiting 
efforts and (2) guidance fo^ graduate study, are {)ositive monotonic 
relationships (iye:, increasing likelihood of' inclusion of the program 
element w;Lth increasing percentages of disadvantaged students graduating) . 
Four of theTrelatiorvsbips stiggest lowest likelihood of inclusion of pro- 
gram elements in the 25-49% graduating category, with likelihood in the 
remaining <:ategories appr^^^at^ly equal; these elements are: (1) use 
of special facilities for diagnosing academic difficulties, (2^ extra- 
institutional involvement with feeder schools or (3) with business or 



industry, and^(4) use of special instructional media. Four additional 
relationships, '■'those ^incltiding the atei^ents of provision of special 
tutorial services, special classroom instrucftional strategies, woyk- 
study, and job placement, indicafc^ greatest lilcelihood of irfclusion 
of this element in the 50 to 74% graduating category with likelihood 
foi:; the remaining categories a^roximately equal. The three remaining 
relationships (those involving the elements of spe<;ial academ^ic counseling, 
extra-institutional involvement of community agencies, and provision of 
extracurricular support) are basically cubic in nature; that is, likeli- 
hood of inclus^lon of program elements is greatest in the 0-24% and the 
50-74% categories and lowest in the remaining -categories. 
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15. Proportions of Disadvantag^ed Students Graduating at Institutions 
• Warded SSDS Programs 7:, - ^ , * 

Table 58 shows the relationship between degree of, participation , 
of an institution 'in Che USOE-funded SSDS program and proportion of 
disadvantaged students graduating. The relationship shown in this 
table is somewhat coutraintuitive, when taken at face va^ue; for t'hes€ 
da^a show that institutions receiving funds for SSDS programs are those 



'1 



wh i 



re disadvantaged students in the past have been least likely to 



graduate (it must be remembered that the SSDS programs had«;not been 



in 



existence long enough to yet produce graduates at the ^me of the 



suri/e.y, even in the two-year institutions). That this relationship is 



mod 



rated by other institutional indices (particularly selectivity), 



how^iver, is almost a certainty. Table 58 may reflect, to a large 
extent, a strategy of SSDS planners to place their programs at ins'ti- 
tut j o|is where the need to improve persistence to graduation was greatest , 
or it may simply reflect the fact that selective institutions with low 
attrition rates either do not apply for funding, br do not have many 
trulV "disadvantaged" A their institutions. 



16. 



Institutional Factors Related to Continuance into Graduate Study 



. from 



by. Disadvantaged 



Although the proportion of disadvantaged undergraduates transferring 
an institution was' found to be significantly related to most of the 



institutional indices considered in this report, and to a few of the 
program-specific variables, which have been considered, presentation of 
these data has not been undertaken, for the reason that the meaning of 
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differences between proportions of students tra/sf er-ting from institutions 



is at best ambiguous. / It is possible, for example', that at a two-year 

/ •* / • / " 

institutioa a student/ could graduate as^wfepa las^ transfer . to a four-year 

' / ' ^ A ' 

institution fo continue h^.s education. Further, transfer could indicate 
that the course of /study at an institution ^offered a challenge^ that was 
either too great or too small for the transferring student. 

The* remaini/ig portion of this se'ction is concerned with relation- 
ships between proportions of disadvantaged vindergraduates continuing for 
graduate education and the various institutional and progranmiatic indites 
considered previo.usly in this report. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the .num{)er of institutions providing these data was relatively small; 
the number /of institutions for which comparisons can be made shrinks even 
ibrther' because informatior> concerning the additional cross-tabulation 
in^ex' was frequently omitted or incomplete. Perhaps the most critical 
aspect of this shrinkage, in terms of possible implication from the data, 
, is the disparate effect on the marginal distribution of, the cross- tabulation 

index (this effect can be observed by comparing marginal proportions of the 

* 

cross-tabulation* indices of this section with those of previous sections, 
for which information was more complete) . 

' The data in Table 59 indicate.. that proportioa.of disadvantaged under- 
graduates continuing their education by enrollment in graduate schools is 
positively related to institutional" selectivity (i.e., as institutional 
selectivity increases the Hkplihood of larger proportions nf disadvantaged 
Students continuing for graduate education also increases) < This relation- 
ship is best obaerv,ed in' the two extreme categories of proportion con- 
tinutiig for gradiuate eiducation. 
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Proportions of disadvantaged continuing for graduate education is 
also related to the proportions of such students in the total underr'^^ 
graduate population of the institution, as shown in Table "60. The re- 
lationship shown in this table is not immediately obvious; however, a. 
plot of the median institutional response across the seven categories 
of the cross-tabulation index shows a steadily decreasing proportion 
from 0-5% undergraduate disadvantaged through the category 21 to 25%* 
with subsequent increase thereafter. This quadratic-type relationship 
has been observed previously. 

Proportion of disadvantaged undergraduates continuing for graduate 
education is also related to. institutional control and highest offering 
of the institution, as shown in Tables 61 and 62. From Table 61 it can' 
be 3een that, given a disadvantaged stTudent has been enrolled, the likeli- 
hood that he will attend graduate school is greatest at; the private non- 
church-related institution; it is! least at the public\institution (^gain, 
the inclusion df the two-year public community colleges within the public 
institution category may be distorting this relationship). From Table 62, 
we see that the higher the degree joffering.of an institution, the greater 
is the likelihood that the institution will send larger proportions of 



its disadvantaged undergraduates f 



>r graduate training. 



Residentiality of ins titutiofT also appears to be related to the 
proportion of disadvantaged students in the undergraduate papulation 
who enter graduate school, as shown in Table 63. Residential insti- 
tutions are more likely to send grekter proportions of th)2ir disad- 



vantaged undergraduates to graduate [training than are nonresidential 
institutions. 
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Notable by the absence of significant, relationship to proportion 
of disadvantaged undergraduates continuing for graduate education are 
the institutional indices: institutional si^e; accreditationVof- insti- 
tution, predominant ethnicity of student body, degree of partitipation 
in USOE-funded SSDS prbgrams, 'and ^number of programs existing at an 
institution. 

17. Programmatic Factors Related to Continuance into Graduate Study 
by Disadvantaged Students 

Within those institutions having **special programs" for their-^disad 
vantaged undergraduates , Nproportions of disadvantaged undergraduates con 
tinuing for graduate education Is -significantly related to only two of 
the program-specific v^ri^ble^s considered above; these are number of 
full-time equivalent staff assigned to program, and program cost per 
full-time equivalent student. These relationships are depicted in 
Tables 64 and 65. While these relationships are almost certainly dis- 
torted by the disproportionate shrinkages of 'institutions falling ^within 
the. categories of the cross-tabulation indices considered above, they 
are considered of sufficient interest for inclusion. From Tables 64 
and 65 it can be seen that both relationships are, in fact, positive 
(i.e., institutions sending greater proportions of their disadvantaged 
undergraduates to graduate school generally tend to have relatively 
greater numbers of programs with above average — median value — number 
of staff assigned and rel*atively greater numbers of programs with above 
average cost). However, the relationships are not strictly monotonic 
(see tabular data) . 
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Proportion of disadvantaged undergraduates continuing for graduate 
education at ^ institution is also related to inclusion or noninclusion 
of aome of the elements of Table 33 within their programs for these disad- 
vantaged undergraduates. As may have b,een predicted, a strong positive 
manotonic relationship exists with the inclusion or nonin^usion of the 
elements of guidance for graduate study (i.e., increasing proportions of 
programs containing this element as percentage of disadvantaged students 
continuing to graduate school increased).^ A less marked, but signjlf icant , 
positive relationship exists with the element of extra-institutional in- 
volvement of business 'or industry. Generally negative relationships (de- * 
creasing proportions of programs containing the element with increasing 
percentage of disadvantaged undergraduates continuing for graduate edu- 
cation) w^e observed for the elements^.'bT i?emedial ^course offerings and 
special instructional media and strategies. -Although the intent of such 
programmatic activities may be pure, they are simply more likely to occut 
where they are needed to keep' students in school. Significant ^elation- 
fthips also exist with inclusion or noninclusion of the elements: special 
tutorial services, extra-institutional involvement v;ith other colleges, 

and the financial aid element of loans, grants, and work-study.- These 

* " 

relationships, while, not simple, have one feature in common; that is, 
institutions sending 31% or more of their undergraduates to graduate 
training 'have a markedly greater. proportion of programs containing each 

r 

of these elements. 
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18> Suggestions of Institutional Need in Establishing and/or Supple- - 
menting Programmatic Attention to Disadvantaged Undergraduates 
Items 9 and .10 of the Census -Form (see Appendix A) seek from insti- 
tutional authorities recommendations for possible changes to or additions 
6f programs for optimal institution-specific arr^gements for special pro- 
grammatic attention to disadvantaged students, and of suggestions as to 
appropriate sources for additional funds. Changes proposed by instituti-onal 
authorities in order to attain what they c^o^sider to "be optimal attention 
to disadvantaged undergraduates are given in Table 66^. .For this table, 
proposed budget changes were determined by comparison of the figure given 
in resp6nse to item 9 of the census form, asking budget for an optiihal 
progtam, and that given in ^response to it^m 8, asking current total ex- 

penditures for special programmatic attention to disadvantaged students. 

0 

About four out of five administrative official^ felt that' theif insti- 
tutions should seirve greater numbers of disadvantaged students, with 
increased funds. The preponderance of the' remaining group of institutional 
officials saw "optimality" attained by maintaining ^current numbers of stu- 
dents with equal or Increased budget, a finding that comes, of course, as 
no surprise, considering the context' of .the study. Almost 90% of the 
administrators saw "optimality" obtainable only through increased btidget. 

Only 19 institutions of the 1087 reporting (less than 2%) feft more stu- 

/' ' ' ' 

♦ 

dents could be served at the existing or a smaller budget. This may pro- 
vide more information about the individual responding than about what is 
actually possible — some of these may be negative toward the idea of in- , 
' vesting additional fuads in disadvantaged students, some may feel some 
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of the program elements are "frill^s," and some, indeed, may see more; 
cost-efficient ways of accommodating disadvantaged students.. For the 
more general purposes of the survey: an almost overwhelming number of 
insti'tutionai respondents — 80% of those Responding — imply that the 
optimal situation involves more disadvantaged students, not less — and, 
of course, more money to cover the costs. Additional revenue and more , 
disadvantaged students are, of course, confounded in the notion of 
optimallty; but, there is no evidence that given the financial in- 
centive or possibility, institutions would not be willing to take on 
increased numbers of disadvantaged. 

Table 67 shows the administrators' judgments of what would be 
appropriate or most likely sources of additional funds. Within Table 67, 
there are two indications of the relative importance of potential sources 
of funds' listed. These are (1) the percentage of administrators indicating 
that the source of funds is an important one (percentage cgmputed as a 
poition of those institutions ret&rning "usable" census forms), and (2) 
the median rank awarded to the poten^tial source of. funds checked as 
important (respondents were asked to rank sources in order ul importance). 
Clearly, most respondents look to federa^^ sources as the most important 
potential source of funds, coming from either increased appropriations » 
under existing federal authorization or as a result of new federal* legis- 

4 • 

lation. State funds ye also seen as an important* potential source' for 
increasing programmatic attention to disadvantaged undergraduates. While 
foundations arje seen as an important source of funds by over one-third ^ 
of the institutional officials, the average rank of inipoirtance given to 
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this source is between three and four. (One wonders, of course, what 
the response would have b^en had a majot foyfidation conducted the sur- 
vey.) With the exception of gifts and general f"unds,, institutional 
funds are in general seen as a relatively unipaportant.^ou'rce. It is 

interesting to note, that, while one o'f nine officials see institutional 

\. ■ . " ' • 

endowment income as an important source of funds, the 'rank » given to this 
source. is very low. ./t y * 

/ . , , r 

C. . Limitations' '* 

* ' ' ' ' 

While certain, limitations have been noted in the discussion of the . 
findings, it is considered itiost prudenfc, at'this ^point, tro review". th,e,, 
totality of limitations affecting the findings of. this study, ' 
» Limitations rega,rding the bias, introduced by the self-selective 
nature of responding institutions have been discussed in some detaii . in 

'■■ . /' 

a separate section of this paper. However, the fact of response or^non- 

^ ' ' A ' • ' 

response from an institution, which is affected notably by the insbi- 
tutional capability to resporid to surveys in general, or the importance 
j:he presideijt places o*n the disadvantaged djid on responding j is only one 
aspect ^f this self-selectivity problem. As noted throughout this report 
the number of institutions contributing to any given statistic shrinks,, 
in varying degrees, from the number of 1766 institutions that returned 
the census form. For example, 64 of these institutions (3>6% of those 
institutions returning forms) were not included in any analyse^ because 
they provided no information whatsoever on their returned census form, 
or indicated that information pertaining to their institation would be 
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t institution* Additionally, 



ams existing on their campuses), 
another question unanswered: 
ee Table 1) better than 13% of 



Included in the form returned, by parenjt 

204 institutions (11.6%' of those returning census forms) contributed 

j 

only to the o|/erall statistic regarding numbers of programs on campus 
(these institutions were thc3C w'^ich returned a blank census form with 
a notation that they had no such progts 
Further, many institutions left one or 
in fact, from data presented earlier (s 
the institutions returning the census ^orm were classified as having 

! 

responded to less than half of the items on that form. Thus, in terms 
of any specific analysis, additional biases may be introduced in regard 
to the representativeness of the sample: of institutions on which that 
analysis is based (these additional biases may have: no effect; an 
augmenting effect ;*or a corrective effect, on> those biases discussed 
in relation to all institutions retumiig the census form). 

In addition to sampling biases,, thii 
formation provided is <;uc3tionable. It 
Table 1) that 5*6% of the institutions 



reliability^ and validijty of in- 
has Ue^n .seen previously (see 
leturning census/forms provided 



conflicting information on this form (these v;ere obvious, discrepancies 



such as greater yearly expenditures for 



vantaged students than total institutional budget or greater numbers of 



full-time equivalent students jserved in 



undergraduates than the entire undergraduate student body,' etc.)* Time 
and budget limitations did not permit challenge and resolution of 



suspicious data in most instances. 



programmatic attention to disad- 



a program for disadvantaged 



\ 



Another bit of evidence that would indicate the very tenuous nature 



of much of the information provided came 



rom instances where a president 
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'or his assistant' made xerox copies of the census form and distributed 

^he^^" to^se-^eral .diff^erent Staff members. This has been noted in other 

' ' /' 5 , - ^ ^ 

federal surveys ; in the current survey, over 50 institutions returned 

"duplicate" census forms. In virtually every case, there was disagree-, 
ment in* terms of ' the information provided on these "duplicate" forms. 
These differences ranged from those concerning judgmental or estimation 
items (e.g., optimal arrangement for special programmatic attention to 
disadvantaged students, importance of sources of possible funds for in- 
creased support , estimates of percentage of disadvantaged undergraduates 
at the institution, and proportions of disadvantaged estimated as gradu- 
ating, transferring,' or continuing for graduate study) to those concerning 
factual information of record at the institutions (e.g., total current 
funds expenditure's, full-time equivalent' undergraduate enrollment, number 
of programs, on campus, etc.). In at least two cases, there were disagree- 
ments in forms prepared by the same individual at an institution. When 
such 'a situation existed, on'ly one form was used to provide data for this 
report; the general rule for, use of one or ^another of such "duplicate" 
forms was that th6 .one containing the greatest amount of information (not 
necessarily the, most factual information) was used. When, in fact, both- 
"duplicate" forms weyre complete to the same extent tlie inclusion or non- 
inclusion of one o^ these forms in the census data yWas determined by random 
means. While it may be argued that such disparities in provided infprmation 



\.f. Hodgkin$on, H.L. and Edelstein, S. Questionnaires: In fact 
there is errop Educational Researcher , 1 (8), August 1972. 
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"is more likely to come from institutions where "duplicate" forms would 
be returned, it is felt that such instances reflect not only^nstitution- 
specific xmreliability but also cast' serious doubt on the reliability of 
the information provided by any institution. If nothing else, the items 
of the census form requesting estimations or judgmental responses are 
certaii;ily less than perfectly reliable. 

Error is also introduced into the data from several additional 
sources. Errors in encoding the data and in keypunching are inevitable. 
Some, but certainly not all, of this error was removed by a lengthy 
process* of pie-analysis data examination, cross-checking, and corrections. 
Further, Huting the encoding process, certain assumptions were made. For 
example, if an institution listed no programs, for disadvantaged urfder- 
graduates it was assumed that no such programs existed dt that institution 
(nof a p-articularly upreasonable assumptidn, since this was^the stated 

purpose of the censuis form); however, some of these tnay haiS'e simpljj^ omitted 

*' . ' i * 

the item. , One dean to whom the completion of the form had been ac^signed 
called the research\ team for help, through DSA files, in locating on his 
complex campus any federally supported programs . 

In order to offset,, to some extent, the effect of the kinds of errors 
noted, we have attempted to employ statistics that are less adversely 
affected by extreme data errors (e.g., we have relied upon the median 
as opposed to the mean as a measure of central tendency; we have used 
categorical as opposed to continuous data correlational techniques). 
The use of such statistics, however, does not eliminate the error; it 
simply reduces the effect of this< error on the statistic. It should be 
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lioted, in this regard, that in quantizing continuous 'data (rfi'gardless' 
of the amount o'f errof in" such da.ta) .different .results taay be obtained 
by different approaches to tTie categorization process. The degree of 

c ' ' - . • • i 

distortion introduced as. a' result of such quantization is, basically a 
fijhption of the original distribution of the continuous variable.; No 
"inagic formulas" were used for the quantization of the data reported 
in^this paper* Instead, the basic procedure used throughout was that 
of maintaining reasonably large or gross cell frequencies. 

Finally pne* should be reminded that the statistical approach' used 
throughout this paper involves multiple application bf certain statistical 
test3, Tbe' leydl/of'^ S"Xgnl^^ of these telsts has been main- 

tai^ned \^t the ♦05 probability level,. The meaning is perfectly straight- 
^foTW^aTd,wheri OQly 6il'e.;;&uch;.,i^^ applied. .With multiple applications 

of the statistical- t^st ;tb\t:'l>fil.same';S6t of data^ however, the intlerpre- 
tation of signiHcai^ce ley^l 'b^ecotnes at best, clouded. Using a .05 
level of significance, which defines a significant result as one which 
will occur oh^ time in twenty— or less — chance, suggests that on the 
average one could expect one of twenty independent applicatio*hs of the 
^statistical test' to yield a significant result even when no real differ- 
ence existed.^ If, in fact, the tests are independent , then appropriate 
corrections to an overall significance level can be applied. Unfortunately, 
when one considers the response of the group of institutions to a given 
census item and then classifies the institution on more than one cross- 
tabulation index, it is not reasonable to assume — in fact as indicated 
from the dat a it is not the case—that such cross—tabulation indices are 
independent. This makes interpretation of the set of analyses even more 
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difficult, since precise conditional probabilities cannot be accurately 
determined. In some instances, we have qualified our interpretations 
on tiid basis of controlling for the reJLationships between the various 
cross-tabulation indices; however, simultaneous control for the joint 
relations of all possible indices is not feasible within the framework 
of analysis adopted for this report. ^ . 

Another matter needs to be reiterated. While the sampling units 
for the study were in fact the institutions, some results have been pre- 
sented with specific implications to individual programs within insti- 
tutions. Regarding these implications, it should be realized tiiat insti- 
tution^l differences may magnify any program differences found; and that 
to the extent biases exist in terms of institutions in the sample, such 
biases are reflected and probably magnified in terms of programs. 

Finally, 'the vety nature of a' cros§-sectidnal surVey approach, such 

'as this, limits the applicability of. the findings. No data are available 
from which . change in institutional or' programmatic variables as a function 
of, some other variable can be judged. The time-bound nature of the study 
is reflected to a greater or smaller degree in most aspects of the findings. 
For example, whil^ any influence of a program on graduation rates will be. 

yreflected in future graduates, ^A^av^ been forced to use data that re- 
flect only past graduation rat,es. In shart: the census provides a less 
than perfectly accurate picture of the programmatic treatment of disad- 
vantaged students in the 1971-72 year. 
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D. Summary 

The Higher Education Amendments X)f 1968 established 4 legal basis 
and fxmding authorization for the provision, in colleges and universities 
of prograps of special support services — counseling, tutoring, career 
guidance, etc. — for "students with academic potential. . .who, by reason 
of deprived educational, cultural, economic background, or physical 
handicap, are in need of such seirvices to assis^t them to initiate;, con- 
tinue,, or resume their post-secondary" education, " ^ " 

Upder contract with U§OE, Educational Testing Service be^an, in the 
fall of 1971, an intensive examination of support programs and students 
therein in a sample of 120 institutions. Prior to this '"intensive exami- 
nation," hov7ever, a census of all 4^stitutions of higher education in the 
United States was taken, to determine principally the nature arid extent 
of special programs of supporting services for "disadvantaged" students. 
Of central intere"st was: What kinds of institutions offer such programs? 
What do they cost, and what are the sources of support? What students are 
served, in what ways, and at what investment of faculty and staff time? 
Finally, what is the attitude of the responding institutional officials 
toward continuing these programs, and from what sources do they see pro- 
grammatic support? 

In October 1971, 2991 institutions were identified and their chief 
administrative officers were mailed a four-page questionnaire that re- 
quested information on: total current funds expenditures for fiscal year 
ending in 1971; full-time equivalent fall undergraduate entollment; ad- 
missions procedures; brief descriptions of special sjupporting services 
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programs; total expenditures for such special progranmatic services for 
disadvantaged students x and judgments or estima^tes of optimal siz«^ new 
sources of support, proportions of landergraduates within the federal 
poverty classification, proportions of disadvantaged graduating, ^nd 
proportions entering graduate school.. With extensive follow-up, 1766 
(or 59%) df the 2991 institutions had responded to the survey by the 
end of the first quarter of 1972 (five months after the original 
mailing) . * • „ 

When less than 100% response to" a survey of a population is obtained,'^^ 
the possibility of biases in the responding portion must be considered. 
Two pro<^edtires were employed: First, .responding institutions were com- 
pared with nonresponding institutions on certain critl^^ matters of 
public record; geographic area, participation in prfcgr^p^f federal 
support for disadvantaged students under the Higher Education Amendments 
of 1968, institutional control, predominant or traditional .race of stu- 
dent body, highest offering, and accreditation. Second, a random sample 
of nonrespondents was drawn, and an attempt was made to obtain the sur- 
vey information by telephone. * . » 

Responding vs. nonresponding institutions were found not ,to differ 
as a fynction of geographic fegion, institutional control (public,, pri- 
vate, church-related), predominant race of ^jtudent body, estimates of 
proportions of disadvantaged students on campus, proportions who' con- 
tinue into graduate study. On the other hand, institutions more likely / 
to respond were found tp be those with federal support for disadvantaged 
student service programs, and those without problems of accrediting. 
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Institutions less likely to respond were found to be junior or community 
colleges and, among ins.titutions with federally supported programs, those 
with the highest, proportions of disadvantaged gradua^ng. ^ 

Obviously, institutions with relevant federal support were more 
^ inclined to respond to the survey in the context; nonaccredited l|nsti- " 
.tutions or two-year college^ may have more difficulty in resppnding to 
any questionnaire survey.. TJie extension of. the findings tt) be reported 
to all institutions of higher education would' overestimate the ^amount of 
programmatic activity for, disadvantaged, and underrepresent those insti- 
tutions providing 'only two' ye-ars af acadamic or .yocational training or 
those with accrediting problems (wherein, of course, disadvantaged stu-' 
dents may appear in relatively large proportions, though this was not " ' 
found to be a critical difference in responding vs. nonresponding insti- 

• tutions). ^ IT ^ 

At thife point in time, with the federally supported, programs of 
interest at most only in- their second year, it would seem far too early 
to attempt. to judge their success or failure by any of the data available. 
More reasonable questions to ask are: ^low many disadvantaged students 
. get into college? Where are the greatest' concentrations of disadvantaged 
student's found? What kind of institutions are intereste'd in and indeed 
provide such special services (or, what kinds of institutions are likely 

* to be .favored* by federal support)? What services are provided? In short: 

the purpose of the census is, most exactly, descriptive, and for providing 

^ a baseline against which later analyses of trends may be drawn. 

• ** 
How many "disadvantaged*' students enter college, and where do they 

go? For the institutions responding, roughly one-third estimated from 0 



to 5% of the undergraduate student body to be disadvaqtaged, another, 
one-third from 6 to 15%, and another one-third more than 16%. Only 
'about one in five institutions estimated more than one-quarter of 
their undergraduate popxilation to be disadvantaged. An estimate , 
drawn from the reported frequencies yields a figure of 14% of the 
total undergraduate population .to come from families within .the 
poverty classification. 

A number of factors were found to be associated with the number^ 
of disadvantaged in college. The degree, to ;S^^ch the ipstlrtution employ^ 
selective criteria at admissions is, ,of course, strongly mlated: over 
half of the .institutions^ screening on the basis of requiring graduation 
in the top tourth of the high school class and scores on scholastic apti- 
tude test have fewer than 5% disadvantaged.^ More disadvantaged students 
were found in public-supported institut^onstjfftin in private institutions 
(altl^gh private church-related institu/tion^ contain more disadvan^taged 
undergraduates than private nonchurch-jp^fl^ted institutions); this may, 
of course,* result as aSa^a^pect both of c^^ aiiu of the fact that private 
institutions more frequ^tly tend to be selective. Two-year institutions, 
^and the larger universities offering graduate degrees, had larger pro- 
portions of djls advantaged than did four-year colleges. The predominant 

. • ■ / 

ethnicity of the student body was highly related: almost 60% of the non- 
white institutions had more than" half of their undergraduate population 
within the* poverty criteria, while only^ 3%^of the white institutions had 
this , many poor among their studenF^ bodies. Nonaccredited institutions, 
representing 16% of the responding institutions, tended to have highfr 
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proportion's of disadvantaged, as did institutions with mor^ than half- 
of their student body living off campus t 

There also appeari^d to be sharp differences by geographic region. 
Dividing the country according to USDE regions , institutions in region 4 
(the Southeastern states) and region 6 — Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and New Mexico — tended t\o have larger proportions of disadvantaged, 
while region 1 — the New England states--had ^reXatively few institutions 
w^^h large numbers of disadvantaged. This would seem to be a function 
of arfea per-capita^ntome and of the traditional kinds, of institutions 
indigenous to the atea (i.e., the traditionally black institution in the 
Southeast). The implications of this finding, for fedWal funding are, 
of course, both complje^ and sign'if:f:cant. U 

Inst;it5^ions with federally-supported service ' programs for the disad- 
v^t^^ged were found to have, on the average, larger propdrtions of disad- 
vantaged on camp.us thBi> did those without^ federally supported programs; 
'this re^Latioili^hlf T^^olds where institutiorts are '^grouped according to se- 
lectivi.ty, at ^admissions and, the\i compared within each category. This may 
ref i'^Ct. the fact that f ede,r^4l money tends to, be going now where the 
ins):itutiorr has shovm a conrniitment or a tradition of service to this type 
ojf' strident; or, the, infusion of federal fund^ may in^deed have ^served- to 
, iticreas^^ the^gropoftioA of disadvantaged on .some campuses.' Undoubtedly, 
both of these possibilities are true to some extent', though' longitudinal 

stu<iies ar^ neecied to 'better ju(Jge the impact factor. A marked trend^was 

, " ■* ' * 

rioted' for Highest proportions ojf disadvantaged students at institutions ^ 
that had applied Successfully for Special Services Programs, the next 
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higliest proportions at those applying unsuccessfiilly , and the lowest 
proportions at those institutions never applying* In the latter group 
of institutions, representing two-'thirds of alj. responding institutions, 
60% had 10% or fewer disadvantaged. Evefi so, of these institutions granted 

programs, almost one-third had 10% or fewer disadvantaged. 
^ What is the extent and nature of the special support services pro- 
g|rams offered? Of the responding institutions, 801, or almost half, re- 
ported no such programs. Given the biases noted in the responding sample, 
it is reasonable to state that somewhat less than half, but* at least 23%, 
of the nation's colleges and uril;versities offer support programs expressly 
for or appropriate for disadvantaged students. Of those institutions with 
programs, about half offered only one prograja, and the other half from 2 

t6 8 programs (although one institution listed 19 dif ferment activities). 

* « * - 

THe 901 institutions (53% of the respondents) reporting one or more, pro- 
grams yielded a total of 2381 separate programs. These tended, on the 
who],e, to be relat;ively new: the mie'ciian number of years of program 
operation was 2,6, and less than 3% of the programs had been in operation 
for 10 years or m6re. Almost ^40% of the programs were bridge" program^s 
such a^ Upward Bound, thus directed more toward pr,eparing the ^student for 
college than for facilitating his on-the-academic program adjustment. 

Although, in genera^l., it was. found* that the higher the proportion of 

/. 

disadvantaged on campus,* the higher t^ie number of special programs, the 

t " 

relationship'is far. from perfect. Institutions in USOE regions* 8., 9,^' 

«> ♦ * * 

and 10 (the Far Western' states) tended to take a multi-'program approach 

in obmparison with institutions in other parts of the country. Insti- 

"tutions in the Southeastern states, previously noted as having larger 



disadvantaged college populations, tended to have fewer ^programs. Larger 

institutions tended, of course, to have more prpgrams, as did open-door 

institutions wlien compared with more selective' institutions , public Insti 

tutions (when compared with private institutions), two-year* institutions , 

tradit-ionally nonwHite institutions* or nonresidential institutions.; Non 

accredited institutions, though generally serving higherv proportions of 

disadvantaged students than accredited institutions, tended to have fewer 

programs; over half of the nonaccredited institutions listed no programs 

at all. Institutions. receiving aid through the Division of Student 

Assistance, USOE, tended to have more programs. Number of programs is 

an extremely gross iaeasure, of course, of extent of attention to disad- 

vantaged students; there is npthing particularly surprising in the 
^ * r 

■ • * 

findings. A reasonably accurate summation of these findings would be 

"j 

that special support programs abound where the tradition of service to^ 

- i- * 

disadvantaged students exists — with some exception of nonaccrediy^ted or 
Southeastern area institutions,. 

What are the characteristics of these programsf"' ^most one in three 
of ^he repprted programs were funded, exclusively through USOE, and thus . 
v7ould-be strongly influenced by USOE guidelines as to content. About 15% 
of the prograftas were funded exclusively by state or local government , an^ 
almost 15% by institutional funds exclusively, while a little more ,th^n 

. . *- - ^ s 

•\ " / * - 

one-fifth .of the programs drew funds from two or more agfencies. Programs 
that were funded exclusively by other agencies of the U. S. Government or 
by private foundations accobnted for only *a, little better than 10% of the, 
total. About ohe in 'five programs reported- multiple funding sources.** 



Clearly, federal support was the prime resource being used for program 

. . * .-• * 
support, while state and local, or iregular institutional Support tended 

*to appear only half ^ as frequently. 

With, regard to the content of the programs: the most frequently 

listed element was that of special academic counseling, guidance or 

advisory assistance,' with almost, three out of every four programs con-r 

taining this component. Aliiiqst two of three institutions reported. , 

special, recruiting effort o-r strategy. Tutoring components were re- 

ported in 63% of the programs; a little more than half provided for 

diagnosis of learning difficulties or provided remedial courses. About 

44% of the programs' reported components of special instructional media J 

or of special iastructional strategies. However, taking these frequently' 



provided academically-oriented elements — counseling, recruiting, diagnostic 
work, tjutoring, remedial'''fc6ursesj^ and special Instructional media or strate 
gies — only 341, or gboutf 14%, of the programs consisted exclusively of one 
or more of these elements. In ojther words, a .vigorous majority of the 

programs included nonacademic elements. * • 

^ - ' ' ' ' 

For financial aid, grants were the most frequently reported (60%)^ 

-*i ^ » 

through wcfrk-stiidy (55%) and loans (52%) were almost as popular. 

The"* most frequent extra-institutional reSource employed in the pro-' 
gramst was- community agencies or organizations}^ with almost, half of the - , 
program containing duch a component. About 6ne*thir4^repoTted activities 



with' schools 'sending students^ while work with other colleges or with 
business ' and industry was found ♦in, only one of every five prpgrams. 
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Toward^ ass is'tlng disadvantaged students with post-college plans 
and activities, job placement (in 45% of the programs) was found* about 
twice as frequently as guidance for .gradpa^e study (in 22^ of the 
programs). \ ♦ 'V ^ * . • 

' . The programs reported a considerable variety of patterns of 
staffing, number of students serVed, and costs per student. The typi- 
cal program, as revealed by median values, Involved two staff members 
and* two i acuity- mcifib.ers, and served 50 full-time equivalent students 
at a cost per tTa stiident of $673 ^er year. ^ * 

Programs funded under the'tligher Education Amendments of 1968 
tended to have d Tiigher number 'of full-time equivalent , faculty and 
staff (though foundation-supported programs had the highest median 
.number of staff), and seryed Jarger numbers of students; in addition, 
* however, the Special Services Programs .served larger numbers of stu- 
dents per |ull-time equivalent faculty, or staff "and 'at a cost per. 
student slightl^ below the median reported for all programs. 

J Institutions with Higherr proportions of disadvantaged involved 
substantially more students iji their pro-grams, a^ well as slightly 
larger numbers of faculty and staff; Cost per student tended to de- 
crease as porportions of* disadvantaged on campus increased, /although 
' this relationship is not statistically significant. . . . . ^ 
^ ihe more selective institutions in their programs tended to have 

higher numbers of faculty and staff involved in th^ir programs, but nor 
, a higher number of FTE ^.students,; in theit 'programs . Per-student costs, 

however, appear^ to be higher in the moderately selective institutions 

. ^ ' *^ ♦ • ' 

than in open-door' or highly selective institutions. Larger institutions 



tended to have larger prograjas in the sense of 'faculty,, staffs and stu- 

dents involved, but institutional size did not appear to be related to 

per-student cost of the programs. Public institutions, on the other 

hand, tended to have programs with lower per-s'tudent cost?, no, doubt a 

function of higher numbers of students per faculty or staff member 
♦ 

assigned to the program, particularly in the public two-year infeti- 
tutions. Public and private institutions Vith graduate programs served 
larger numbers of students but at greater per-student co^ts. Undoubtedly, 
oyerall institutional per-student costs affected program cost per student 
served by the program. Program costs per student did not differ for tra- 
ditlonally white vs. nonwhite ^institutions , however, a function most prob- 
ably of larger numbers of involved faculty and staff per student in the, 
program* , . " • 

Institutions with one or more program^ funded under the higher edu- 
cation amendments tended to serve more PTE students in their programs, 
with more stiaff (if not faculty), at a slightly higher cost per student 
(as previously reported data would suggest). 

With regard to the components within the programs: with more com- 
ponentS^'Xi»e. , counseling, tutoring, reme^dial work, etc.)> higher costs 
per student and faculty and staff involvement were stistained. Addition 
of, programs pomponents tei|ded to create staff involvement to a greater 
extent than faculty involvement ^ Larger nifmber& of students tended to 
be^ seirved in programs including special classroom instructional strate- 
gies, loans and work-study, extracurri-cular s^flport, and guidance for 
graduate study, while those institutions with smaller numbers of PTE 

m 



, students in their' programs .were^more likely to report a recruiting 
component. 

> Larger institutions tended to provide more frequently the com- * 
ponents of academic counseling; tutoring,, extracurricular support, job 
placetnent', and guidance for graduate study, but reported less frequently 
the use of special instructional media or provision of remedial courses: 
Special instructional strategies appeared more frequently in the very sma^ll 
and the very large 'institutions . More selective institutions tended to 
stress counseling, 'tutoring, involvement with feeder schools, and guid- 
ance for graduate study; but involved less frequently any infusion of- 
support activities directly into the classroom (i.e., special medi-a, 
stirategies, etc.). An essentially similar pattern occurred when highest 
degree of fering was considered." Programs in private institutions more 
frequently provided guidance for g;*aduate study, but less ^equently job 
placement, cbmrnunity agency involvement, or medical courses. 'There wer'e 
few differences in the programs provided in traditionally white as opposed 
to traditionally nonwhit,e institutions, though th^ nonwhite institutions 
recruited less frequently and contained special intervention in the^ class- 
rooJiVmore frequently. Finally, there was evidence that with the exception 
of remedial courses, loans, and work-study, the institutions' with programs 
funded under, the Highfer Education, Am^endments were more likely to have each 
of theAsupport com{)'onents than were institutions otherwise funded. 

From' the reports of the responding -ins Wtutions , a wide ^range of sue- 
cess" was reporte^l in terms of the.'proportloi^ of disadvantaged who graduate.' 
For all disadvantaged in all institutions , 'about half were believed^to 
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graduate, and about 10% were believed, to continue into graduate study. 
The more selective institutions, 'the smaller institutions, arid the resi- 
dential did indeed report higher proportions graduating. 

\ Institutions with programs funded under the Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 reported Ipwer -proportions of disadvantaged graduating than 
institutions- never applying for Special Services programs; also, the 

1 ' ' ' . 

number of- programs provided by an institution was not related to propor- 
tions of disadvantaged^. gradtiatinrg.. Other factors associate^! with high 
proportions of disadvantaged graduating appeared', to be smaller numbers 
of students per faculty member in the program, and, higher per-student 
program costs. » These findings reflected more exactly ithe institutional 
facts of life; most programs reported, and* all Special i Services Programs, 
had not been in existence long enough to produce a graduating cl^ss. 

The repc^rts of proportions who enter graduate study followed highly 
similar patterns to those found for proportions graduating. Also, ins 
tutions with remedial study components sent fewer disadvantaged to gradu- 



ate school; those that provided tutorial services, guidance for graduate 

" ■ / • ' ^ ' • 

study, and financial aid sent more. 

A final set df questiops in ^the survey was concerned with the' re- 
sponding individuals' opinion as to what would be an optimal arrahgement 
for special programmatic attention to disadvantaged students for the 
1972-73 academic year. Given that in most cases completion of the sur- 
vey was assigned to someone concerned with disadvantaged students, .it 
is not surprising that four out of five respondents felt that given 
additional funds their institutions could serve larger numbers*. The , 
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Other one in five felt additional money was needed to serve present 
numbers, while only nine of the 1087 institutional representatives^e- 
spoo^ing^to this question felt larger numbers of students could be 
served at the existing budget or a. smaller -one. Nevertheless, there 
was in these otherwise nonremarkable patterns no evidence that, given 
the finantial incentive or wherewithal, larger numbers of disadvant^Sd 
could be accpmmodated. The sources o^f this increased financial suppor^t 
were mo^t frequently felt "to be attainable through federal sources, 
though a number of institutional respondents indicated the potential of 
state funding should be stressed... Foimdations were less frequently seen 
as a likely resource for additional money, and the dimmest prospects 
seemed to reside, in rearrangements of regular institutional income; for 
example, endowment income was given a low rank of importance as a source 

i 

for increased prjogrammatic support. ^ , 

It Tfould seem prudent to statue in final summary that the relation- 

ships observed at this point of time are more ynderstahdable in te^s of 

the institutional characteristics and the stereotypes associated with 

different types or circumstances of institutions than they are in terms 

of their special program efforts. For e:xample, emphasis on continuing 

into graduate study may be pressed by a variety of programmatic emphases, 

but the impact can be felt in institutions where values and emphases push 

* toward graduate study, not in those that traditionally see their students 

/ \ ' ' ^ ^ 

. in technical roles in th'fe community after two years of training in a highly 

. pragmatic work role. Or, institutions with the lowest attrition rates will 
/ * - I ' 

inevitably show larger proportions of disadvantaged graduating, whethet 
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support programs. are* provided or not. It would be extremely hazardous 
to infer that some of the effects* observed are caused by the impact of 
the programs. Given the limited time of program operation in most cases, 
it i^ more reasonable to assume that federal support amplifies existing 
institutional patterns. More time and longitudinal studies are needed 
to determine how programs may "transform" the institution. And, given 
the early lead taken by federal sources in supporting such programs and 
the obvious fact of their unusual costs without built-in financial com- 
pensation as from tuition ^nd fees, the current outlook for their future 

> 

is toward' Washington. 

^ • It would therefore seem of critical urgency to look beyond this 
descriptive census to the need for careful research to determine now the 
impact of the programs and their components on the progress and the lives 
of the disadvantaged students involved. Given a positive answer (and ob- 
taining any definitive answer will require time for the embryo programs 
to mature) , the task then will be to seek ways 'in which the early responsi 
bility undertaken by federal support could either be increased or expanded 
to include other interests—state, foundation, business and industry, 'or 
tuition adjustment—if larger numbers of disadvantaged are to be served. 
The most' critical early sign of potential success from these data re.sides 
in the' proportion of disadvantaged who, in'1971, were estimated to be 
enrolled as undergraduates. Although this figure of 14% may^be inflated, 
we have assuredly the higliest pr9portion of students from poverty back- 
grounds now in college than has existed in history. The trick will be 
to keep them t;here, in good standing and 'in dignity, while continuing 
to expand a truly equal .educational opportunity. * 
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Sample Copy of Suyvey Questionnaire 
and Accompanying Instructions 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. ANb WELFARE 

OFFICE OF.EOUCATION 
WASHINGTON. D.C, 20202 

October 19, 1971 



President ' ) • 

Somewhere College 

0 Some Street 

Somewhere, Somestate ODOOO 

Dear President: » . , ' 

The U.S. Office of Education has contracted with Educational Testing Service 
for a series of surveys to determine the extent and level of' success of % 
special programs for disadvantaged students in institutions of higher 
education*. The initial survey requires a census of all U.S. institutions of 
higher education to determine the kinds and costs o£ programs tn operation, 

1 and the numbers .of students served. , * . 

iTo expedite the survey, we are enc^lo'sing a brief form which we hope ^ou 
will assign for complettea^to' the administrative officer responsible for all 
special programs for disadvantaged students. The form asks fof some identi- 
fying information about the institution, for information about 'special progr 
for disadvantaged students, and for estimates of need for such programs at 
your institution." * , 

» \ 

All information provided in this survey will be treated as cor'f idential . 
Because only aggregates, ♦by type of ijnstitution, will he reported to the U.S 
Office of Education by ^EducatiorialWesting Service,' the information you 
provide can not affect federal support of current or requested ,prograftis at 
your institution. Jndirectly, the results of the fotal survey will make an 
important contribution ,to estimates of national need, and could have a major 
impact on the direction and nature of these, programs, in the future. 

Your assjistance in ^his critical matter is appreciated. Time deadlines are 
very tigit, and we would be most gratified for return of the form by ^ 
November' 



30, 1971. • 

•r. Since 




Atting Associate CoramisHoner 
for Higher Education 
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Survey of Special Programs .for Disadvantaged' Students in Higher Education 



DEFINITIONS 



\ 



I 



SPECIAL PROGRAM. To qualify as a "specfal program" under this definition, there should be a 
statement of institutional record as to the goals and objectives of the special program, with specifi 
cation of target population, intervention, or treatment strategies, and there should be an Institutional 
staff member charged with responsibility^for the administration and maintenance of the program.. A 
separately budgeted (e.g., separate line item, noted in other line' item, etc.) formal or structured 
body of activity by the institution for high school graduates (e.g.. Upward Bound, Project Oppor 
tunity^ etc.)f.,or enrolled students, which is not routinely available to or appropriate for the typical 
entering studfent but .directed toward the more disadvantaged stutient .(see next definition) is usually 
considered to be a "special program." 

DISADVANTAGED STUDENT. ^ By "disadvantaged student" is meant a student who, by virtue of 
origin from an ethnic minority, a low income group as defined by the national poverty criteria 
(see below), or by virtue of physical handicaps restricting movement or sensory acuity, has special 
deficiertpies of a social, cultural, or academic nature that set him jpart from the regular or modal 
students at your institution. These are generally students who would' require special resources and 
^ ^.^^^^^novajive curriculum to assure their success in the academic environment. 

NATIONAL POVERTY CRITERIA * ^ 

To fall within the national poverty criteria group, a student must come from a family with annual 
* * income not exceeding the amount shown below: ^ 



.Family. Size - 




Nonfarm ' 


Farm 


1 




^$1,840** 


$1,569 


^ 2 


/ 


2,383 . ' 


2,012 


3 . 




2,924 


2,480 


4 


/ 


■ N 3,743 


3.195 


— s' ■ 




4,415 • 


3,769 


' ■ 6' 




4,958 


• 4,244 


7 




6,101 


\ 5,182 






( 




If a low income student connes from 


a family with more than 


seven members, add $600 for each 



additional family member in a nonfarm family, add $500 if the family is a farm family. 
The povj^ty criteria is generalfy^ met if the student; ^ ^ 

1> Jives in federally supported low-income public housing. 

^ 2» is part of a family where there^is serious mismanagement of income so that 

^ ^ little; if any, of such income accrues to the benefit of the student. \ 

,3, is- from a family on state or federally funded welfare program. 



. .ER?CS 



Adapted from Senes R60, Number 71. Table 6, Bureau of the (!er}$u$, U,S, Department of Commerce, July 1970, 
All dollar amdhnts refer to ir)come be(pre taxes. ^ * 
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. , ■ , SPECI/^L INSTRUCTIONS 

The attached" form (OE Form' J 60) for survey of special prograrr.s for disadvantaged students 
should be completed by all institutional uriits rtispondiny jnd reporting as such in the annual 
.Higher Education. General Information Survey (HECIS) of the U. S. Office of Education. In the. 
event that a branch campus completes the form individually or that the parent institution com 
pletes the form .inclusive of branch campuses, please, indicate such under item 1 of the form. The 
ad'cninistrative officer responsible forr all special, programs for disadvantaged students, as defined 
aDove, should complete \he items relating to s.uch programs. 

Items 1 through 5: ^ • ^ » 

These items involve general institutional data of record. Dat^a requested on opening fall under- 
graduate enrollmertt in 1971 (itehn 3), and on current funcJs expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
in' .1971 (item 2), should agree with thaUprovided in the 1971-72 KEGIS Survey of the t). S. 
Office of Education'. ^ " ' ''^^^ 

Item 6: * i . • ^ - . ^ 

> 

If this iteh is applicable to the institution, list separately each prpgram that operates as a 
functional ur^it (i.e., that* focuses on a particular target group of students, consists of one or more 
discrete activities and that has a responsible "program director" assigned.) IJse additional sheets of 
blank pape r , if space provided is i nsufficienu 

If the prograhn listed is a "bridge program" fqr students not yet formally enrolled in the in- 
stitution, 'please indicate in the appropriate space- 
Numbers of students served by ttie program, anci numbers of involved faculjty and staff, are 
requested^in 'Full Time ("FT."), Part-time ("PT"), >nd Fult-Time Equivalent ("FTE") categories. 

^ • A Fujl-Tirrie -student i^' defined as one enrolled format least 75% of the load normally required 
' of: undergradufates. ' , / ■ • - - 

A Part-Time sfudent is one senrolled for less; than 75% of the normal load. 

"Faculty" are defined' as persohs vViih academic rank who serve the program in teaching or 
dcl)Tnir\istrative capacities, staff rpeVrltb^rs, are defjnfed' as other personpe^j^vmg the program who do 
not hold academic rank (e*g., doOi^i^^foh etc.). ' \ ' 

A Full Time faculty 6r ^st^ff member is defined, as a member of administrative or academic 
staff devoting three fourths Or mbre.iof available work time to the program. 

A Part Time faculty Qr| st,^f^ 'nnember is one .devoting less Jhah three.-fourths time to the ^^ 
program. ' • : ^ ; , ' l' .'^^ ^ " , ' 

"Full Time Equivalent !;,tudd?nt" f^^Y ,c|^tef nntn^d ,by the same procedure used m HEGIS. If 
you have npt prevously! Calicuiatpd full , time ^tjuiva^eri^ enrollment, the following method is sug^ 

^''''^ • : : ■:''vi::';^'^!!r ' 

ADJUSTED HEADCbllWT MEtHOD! Fojl,-:^ Equivalent enrollment equals 
the headcount of full t^m(?. !students!.: "plus one third tfie Keadcount of part time 
Students. i - ' ' i ; : i , < ' i ' 



You maV use., the i^jbovi? m^th,od 6r ^hy .!ot^pr inipth6|d of calcuj^iing full time equivalent en 
roi'mern *fnost ^apprpp/ia.*te;'.and/d^ (ropyem^^tii^o your* ipstitution.- 

"Full Time Equivalenii faculty o'r,^*sfaff" iVdei'era1ine(i| f^y the average total man hours per work 
,weel<* devoted to ""the prpgrfinfi* \A|h!ie '|irogfjinri: is i)^^ oj^o^iii^on, divided by 40'. 

' • t-: 't • ^iV 'Ml ' ' "ill ' ' 



' ISupport i/n most cas^s will" fall into one or more of the following categories: "'hideral. st<ite. 
foundation, institutional general funds, or other (business and industry, community action groups, 
church, etc.). . • 
In •identifying SOURCE »0F SUPPORT, please observe .the follpwing considerations: 

• If support comes from federaf sources, please indicate agency (e.g., OE, OEO, 
USDL, etc.) and if possible indicate law and title providing; funds or the name 

of the'-act (e.g.. Higher Education Amendments of 1968, Title l A). . ' • _ 

• If support comes from state appropriations, 'please specify whether thdir source 
is state general funds or specjal appropriations. 

• If support comes "from a foundation grant, please name the foundation. 

" • If support is drawn from institutional general funds, please indicate if idertfffi- 
able portions come ,from unrestricted .gifts, i/icome on endowment, student 
tuition, special fees, sale, of goods or services, or other sources. 

• If support comes from other than federal, .state, foundation, or general institu- 
tional funds, please name or otherwise identify the nature bf the 'source. 

Should program support as budgeted come from more than one source, list the several sources 
and show in brackets the approximate percentage of total costs from each source [e.g., J itie i-A. 
(50%); Ford Foundation, "(50%)) 



Item 7: '• 

If item 6 is completed, mis item provides space identifying. the content or^^^^^^^^^^ he ^ 

special pro-grams previously listed. Specifically, those activities or aspects of the P'iOf 7^/^^' 
'afa matte? of record formal emphases, and for which budget line items may exist should, be 
" ThecJd ; and.if^^^^^^^^^^ than'one programjis listed in item 6, show by number which program(sy 

has(hfive) the feature indicated. • • > . 



iC 



l*tfim 8: . , - . • • ■ 

This Item calls for total expenditures for special programatic , attention -'^ . f^f'^^}^^f.^^^^ 
dents. As such, it'allows for expenditures for progra^is not meeting the definition of special., 
programs" given above, but which you consider significant. • ^ 



* • ■ 

I tems 9 thrqugh_12^: • ' •.' . 

These items call for "best ..e&timdtes" and opinions concernirig disadvantaged ' students and -the 
sourceof support fo'r programs foi disadvantaged students at your institution,. - - - 

Should you have any qifesiionslco^ieerning the cocripletibn of/thi's form,. please r-aH the indi 
vidual listed below at the nearest, off icej o^ EducdtiunalTesting Service, . 



Location _^of ETS Office 

Princeton, N. J. 
Evanston^ III. ^ 
I OS Angeles, CaL 
Rf^dingtbh Beaph, Fla. 
San Juan, P.R. 
Durham; N. C. 
Berkeley Cal. 
Austin, Tex. 
Washington, D. -C, 



[ Phoner 

6b9-921 9000 
312' 869 7700. 

5236 
B^3 391 9806 
^^#765' 3365 
W9'682'5683 
Ul^^849 O950 
b12 4b4 8935^ 
202 296 5930 



JilSfi^djj^ JC6n tact 

Mr.' Chuck Sto^e 
Mrl Theresa Strand 
Mr^. Celi^ DeUvaUade 
» Mr. John' Dobbin 
Mc^ Ennro Belen Trujf l!o • 
Miss 'Adefe Richardson^ 
M/s' Sant€Ha ' Knight Johnson 
Mr jjPpn Hood 
Mr.*^avfcJ.NQlan 
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0MB No. 51S71033 
Approval expices 6/30/72 



SURVEY OF SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION FOR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

! ; Educational Testing Service 

Princeton, N.J. 

Please Read Instructions Before Completing This Form 



Please return by NOVEMBER 30.^ 1971 
USE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE 



V 



1. Name and n^ailinq address of this institution: 



2* .Total current funds expenditures for'fiscal year ending i971 (from HEC/S Survey, OE Form 2300-4, 4/7U P. X f^ne 18) 

■ 1 - ■ - 



3. Full time eqmvafent opening fail undergraduate enrollment, 1971 iUom hne 3, column 6, artd,or hne coiumn 6, HECtS,.0€ Form 23002,3 1, 3/71} 

Non-bachelor's degree credit students 



Degree credit students 



4. For what percent of undergraduate students at this institution are on-campus residential quarters available? 



5. .Admission Requirements and Standards: 

A. Usual minimum requirements for undergraduate adipisston (Check or)e} 



i P(3^ High school graduation, plus somir additional indication of aptitude (grades, tests, etc.) 



(1} Only ability to profit from attendance > 



High school graduation or eqii»"aior.t 



(4) 0ther (Specify) 



If (3) is checked above, select best single answer tor sections 6 and C below. 



B. 'Usual miniijium bigh school sianding for adrriission: 



(1) top 1/10 



(2) top 1/5 



L - 



(3) top 1/4 



(4) top 1/3 



(S) top Ml 



(6> 6eiowtop1/2 



C. -Use of Scholastic Tests tn admissiOi) 



1 1 ) Generally not requir6d 




(3) Required af supporting evidence for admission of ^pme (not all) applicants 




(2) Required prmctpally as a matter of record 


• 


(4) Required, and used in determining admissibility for all applicants. , 
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ConJenttJf naiure ol special programs icftet* an that appfy to th*s m^tttuuon. dnd indicate by number whtch program hited under derv 6 herein h n ^Haf feature f 



.SpeciaU'cadenuc counseti/i9..gufdance, or adyisbry assistance • 




] finBnC\B\ b\6 (Cheack aff that appfy) * 




Special recruiting efforts or strategy, ^ , 


- ■- — — ?— 


Loan 




Special facilities or activities for diagnosing academic difficulties 




Grant 




Spfici^r tutorial service by faculty or students 


i 


Work-study 




Involvcmentof «xtr^-institutional resources /C^«:/r *// thahapply) 


*i 


Job placement ' ' ' . ^ 




Schools sending students 




Guidance for^raduate study ' 




Other colleges ^ 




Other 


« 


Community agencies, organization 








Business or industry 

. — , . 1 ^ ^ 








£/lra-curricular support (fadUtaOon of social hfe. etc.) 


V 






Htmedta} cgufSSS (credit or nQn<redit) ' ^ 








— , — — 

Special tnstructi&n^l Mediae ' • 








^Special classroom, instruc|io^«) strategies 









I. Total'^xpertdttures this year for special pr«gramat'tc attention to disadvantaged students ^ 
if jlhis aniount differs,frortVsumof "budgeleii custs'^n^Jtem S/please expiain - - j * • > . ' 



—i^Jj --.^^ — ..-^ 



), 4Eon$|de'rmD then'Siure of the >nshtutt09^ \f^x wodtibe. in th^^pinion.of the re$po7ident, the optimal arraag^r.^nl for spicial^prjQgdmatu: attention to 



.'.if 



:7:\;;:, ly^- ; — -r.r — 

Nurtilrers of students shoultf-^remain the^same^with toft3l' budget of - 




J '/ .", . 5 ./ 
-N.umbefs^f student^ sHoold b'd Ipcr^aserf, with^otal budget of'^ 


^ , ^ * 


Nu'^bejsaf stu'd'entsshoul^ b^decrea§ed.Wrtb.lotat^^ /V^'^'- 





0. in tlie op>mon <pi tjjei;t),fef adni»n;$t;^tive officej vJ^iufs Institunon, an.y, jncf^^scd.j^Lrpport for spjfciaLproaf'acnsTpf l;ifS5d)^a.rt^^ rfiiqents should be sought 
iand/<J?i^nie:1roin>hii;h^^ / • - • » ;r'r * .r' . • ^ -'.r^"-'^ ^-A 'W/ ' ' - 

ICheck -ail th^t appiy ^rid ihen ranf^ ^ose chec^jed m orjder of ^pprJiapo,e wit ft f\ ? tnostjmppfta/t'.t^ 2^ rj6xt hfost //rtpoH^nt^ BtcJ ^ 









: ■- ! SOURCE'- ■- - •■ 


(^1 


RANK 


l|isiit1'tt)tiopat iyrtii as f dtaws;.. . . I - - - 






■ t.^i^tinS-fftderat i?uth6ri:z,^Uojbs; wiiMpfcreas^d appropriations 








-Wevj^jpderaneglslafiop; - , 












^^.Stiit'e'geheranfin^^^^ '^'^''.^7/'' ^ 

l,',y,,l ,,,^Jt.': — , .-Vy*' ■ \i ' 'i — ■ 












^ ^ NefW'sUt'e'JegiSatioH-r •' - i;* • ,. r\ > ' - ' 

, ^. r :7 , \ , . . ^ 






















* * 












'■"''X. 









1 1 8e$t estimate of proportion of current Ufifteroraduate population at this Institution who come ffom f^mihes with annual income l^ss than 
the national ppverty criterion ^jffe/njfrt/^Jiom; T • ' . 



: 0-5% ; 







6-^0% 



1M5% 



$ instituttor 



12. Of those disadvantaged students entering this institution, what percent is esti/n&ted to ^ 



26-50% 







51% or more 



(U Graduate from this institution 



(2) Transfer ta artother institution 



(3) Continue for graduatrstudies at any institution^ 



1 3 Comment ie g . any experience with disadvantaged students, tecammendations as to federal policy and program, special institutional 
, philosophy and policy re disadvantaged, re/e vah tactivi ties ho t fifting under defim tions or ca tegones pro vided, etc J 



14.- Name of^person completing this qu^tit)nnalre 



Name 



Title 



P/eas^; return tor, , ~ ' - 

EDUjCA r/ONAJL '^T^ST/NG SEft VICE ' ' 

501 WillatcllStreet, * 
. . , • ' , Durham, fliorth Carolina 27701 ' ' 



Date 



\ • 




f 



r 



APPENDIX B 



Sample* Text of Follow-up Letter of 10 December 
and Mailgram of 21 jT^nuary 



» 




.EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE SOUTi^EASTEFVN OFFICE 



MuUial Plaza 
Durham^ North Carolina 27701 ' 



Area Code 919 682^7888 

i * 

December 10, 1971 



President 
Somewhere College 
0 Some Street 

Anywhere, Any State 00000 
Dear President: 

On October 28, a survey form concerned with special progr^ams 
for ^disadvantaged students w^as^mailed by this office to you, together 
with'-a letter explaining the survey, dated October 19, 1971, from Dr. 
Pres*ton Valien, Acting Associate Commissioner ior Higher Education, 
USOE. To date, no response has been received from your institution. 

We realize the many inconveniences that today's crop of \ 
institutional, studies impqses on colleges and universities ; we also 
realize th'at time deadlines in this, instance are not liberal. 

Nevertheless, the information from this survey wi'll^be a major' 
component of estimates of national need, and could affec.t* the direction 
and nature of federal spending in the future. It is our sincere hope 
that your representative could complete and. return the survey, form at ' 
the earliest opportunity: If the .form has been misplaced, we should 
be happy to provide you with another. ' ^ 

- Sincerely, - ^ 

* 

J. A. Davis , ^ X 

Project Co-Director , k 

JAD:zm * - » 



ERIC 
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ZCZC 121 PRINCETON NJ , 
ZIP QOOOO . 

PRESIDENT SOMEWHERE COLLEGE 
SOME STREET - 
SOMEWHERE SOMESTATE 06bOq " . / , ' , ' ' .^ ■■ . " 

"3T'. , • . ■ . ' . 

EDUCATIONAL 'tESTING'SERVICE IS CONDUCfiNG FOR US OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
A NATIONAL' SURVEY OF PROGRAMS FOR DISADVANTAGED -STUDENTS. "BRI^F*- 
tJUESTIONNAIRE SENT YOUR OFFICE IN NOVEMBER. .RESPONSE FROM YOUR 
INSTITUTION EXTREMELY CRrTIGAL TO SI/RVEY'S SUCCESS AND" FINAL . ' • 
REPORT. .MAY WE REQUEST YOUR QFF ICE CALL COLLECT BY WEDNESDAY \ - 
JANUARY 26 FOR QUICK REPORT ON -YOUR INSTITUTION'S PROGRAMS 
TELEPHONE '1509 921 9000 • " ' ' , ' ' 

MRS ROBERTA RAMIREZ £LDRED ■ " ' ' 

ASSISTANT TO JHE DIJIECTOR OF MINORITY AFFAIRS • 

• EDUCATIONAL TESTING 'SERVICE • " - ' . 

-NNNN 



1 
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APPENDIX C 



» 1 



Telephone i*ollow-iip for Ali-Institutlon Census 



ERIC 
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TELEPHONE FOLLOW-UP FOR 
; • ALL- INSTITUTION CENSUS 

'Date > ^ ' Interviewer ^ 

1,, Nanje of institution 



2* Name and title of person 'or persons responding: / \ * 

'a; • , • ■ r ' ■ . ' \ . • '. ■ 

. b. ; 

3. Was questionnaire received? *Yes No 

4. To Hhom or what office was it routed for completion 

5. JIunfcer of fullrtime undel-graduate. students 



A 



6\ Percent of undergraduate students living on campus 



7. Admissions requirements and standards for all students (which one applies 
/ check one) 

a* High school graduation or equivalent ^ ' 



High school graduation plus grades or standardized tests (SAT or ACT) 



c* HigH school staifding: 

' top 1/10 Jt,9P;*l/4. _^ top 1/2 below top 1/2 > 

dl Scholastic test>...iB* aclmi^sion 

, not^ required _j^^^y.'x^ siyporting evidence 

a principal requixemeht. :. . 

8* What kinds 6f • student^ arfe, coitsidered disadvantaged at this institution?, 
all low income students * Blacks'^ - Chicanes 



• American Indian ^uprto Ri-c^v -.^y.^:; Ph)rsically Handicapped 

9. What kind3 of programs for disadvantag^drk£uderits. ^ 
' ^ Upward Bound { v'-^^\'^S^^^ ■ .. 



• b'. Talent Search 



J * ' 'v* 'iJC^t^&m^i'^l ' Courses.. : 

c. Special' Se3*vices ^ ^ , ; ^.g. ;SAjmmer 



' _ dv. Special Counseling ^ ; >•;^'' '"fcV Spcci?^^ , 

^ . , . .•»-'• ' ' » . ' . ^ ^ ' \ u> ' " *- J 

ERIC . ^ 



10. Best' estimate of proportion of current undergraduates who come from families 
with annual income less thait $4,0.00 or national pov.erty criterion. 



0-5% 



6-10% 



11-15% 



16-20% 



'21-25% 



26-50% 



51% or more 



li; What percent of disadvantaged students who enter this institution 



graduate 



transfer 



go^ on*to grad school 



12. Any additional comments 



5 
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APPENDIX D 



Coding Schemas and Card Layouts for Census Data 



NOTE; A copy of data gathered in 'the all-institution 
• census has been placed on tape in accordance ' 
'with the coding schemas and layouts following. 
This copy ,is on file with the USOE project 
officer, ih the Office of planning, Budgeting, 
and Evaluation, U. Office of Education* 
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General Informatiop 
Info 



Code 



Name of State in 
which Institution 
is located'* 



USOE Region 

SSDS Participation 
Cpde 



SSDS (or prime program) 
target group (major) 



Control 



Selectivity Scale, 
value 



Residential ity^ 
Proportion 

♦Residentiality Code 



164 



(See added code sheet) 



l=2nd yea:? • 
2=lst year 
3= Dropped 
4=Not accepted 



5=0ther 



l=Black V 
2=Chicanb 
3=Puerto-Rican 
4=Native American 
5=White(low ipcome) 
6=Physically handicapped 
7=0ther group 
8=Comblned or multiple 
9=No program 



1 

:2 
3 

4 

5= 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



=Federal or Territorial 
=State or Local 
=Independent (non- 
profit) 
=Chtirch Affiliation 
^Independent (Profit) 

■ 4- ^ 



(See additional 
coding -info, 
sheet) 



l=Primarily Residential 

2=Primarily non- 
residential 
(PrimarMy Residential 
is 50%* or more- 
residentiality 
percentage) 



Cplumn # 
54 



55 



56 



57 



58-60 



61 



^-67 



68 



^ . . ; ■' CaT<i 1' .(C^ntiriued)! 



•• • ,. .. Info ; i , 

- ' » r - M , ' ' ' 

Predojuinant ; racial;; ImakerUj)^ . 
^ of student j b9d>r' J^, ' 



Sex of student body' 



Highest offering 



Size 



1. .If 



;ii '-^ • ' 



Degree crfeldit, stij|d^n;tf-|;: ^ ; 
proportioin-' i : | ii'' i ! 

ACcreditajbion cbde'l '•'} " ; 

Current f^nds ^xpe^d;itti;tr^is -i ' ^ . 

(in $ioo6joo WitsD'!'!;; i^^ii r - 

UT)dergrad i prop , (^f Pc^verfci^ i i , : 

level ;( . il;^ ; ,,:!;"■ ^ 



Code; 



•l=Pred. Whitfe 
2=Pred.. Black 
3=Pred. other minority 

l=Coed" '^^ 
2=Male only (mainly) 
3=Female only (mainly) 

l=L^ss than 1 year 
2=1, but less than 2 
3=?, but l^ss than 4 ** •> 
4=4-5 years ^ 
5=lst professional degree 
6=Masters ^ 
7=Masters +, but not P,H,D- 
8=Doctoral / 



0=Less than 500 

1=50109^ 

2=1000-1499- 

3=1500-1999 

4=2000-^2999 

5=3000-4999 
. 6=5000-7999 

7^8000-11,999 
Vl2,000-19,999 

9=20,0'00-or mo:^e 



l=Accredited by someone 
2=Not accredited 



■ 0=0-5% 

; 1=6-10% 
^2=11-15% 
/ 3=16-20% / 

; 4=21-25% 

: 5=26-50% • • 
y 6=51% or more 



Column # 
69-72 • , 
73 
78. 



79 



-164- . 
Card 1< (Continued) 
* Information 
4 digit ETS-SEO Code 

r • 
1 • 

Selectivity Code 



Ojther ..dimensions of 
selectivity 



Code 



l=Relatively non^selective 

(Selectivity scale value 

of 5 or less) 
2=Relatively selefctive 

(Selectivity scale vaiue 

of 6 or more) 

Blahk=none 
l=racial 
2=religi6us 
3=other ideological 
4=comittment to some 

vocation or calling 
S=parental constraint^ • 
6=age 



80 Questionnaire return Code Blank=No Response ^ 

O=lnformation included under 

parent .institution 
l=Institution closed or 
clpslng 

2=pid not complete form - no 
: , ' programs 

/ 3=ConfUcting or highly 
suspect data 
4=S,oine mi'ssing data ' 
. * *S=Complete return 



ERLC 



16G 



Coding of . Selectivity Scale Value- 
, . (CQlumn SO, Card 1)" 



Asstrniptioiis in coding iten) 5 of Survey ; 

^ . (1) rf mre than, one response in answering item ^^A„ the higher numbered 
alternative" which is checked is assumed. 

(2) If alternative (l)-(5) in .item 5-B or if alternative (3) or (4) 
is checked in item 5-C, alternative (3) in 5-A is assumed, j* 

(3) Ip alternative (4) in 5-A is .checked, special procedures are followe 
see btelow: . • . , - 

Obtaining jth^selectivity scale score : 

If alternative (1) or (2) is the response to it^m 5-A, the scale value 
is as follows; 




If 
sum 



alternative (3) is the response .-^o* itenr the Scale sc'ore^s the 
of the values of the. responses in. item 5^B 'and .S-C' as' '^ollovs : 

,$-B Alternative, Value 



Thus 
scale 



Alternative 

1 
2 



Sc^lg. Value 



1 

2 
3 

5 

6* 



7 

6"- 

s^ 

'4 ' 
3. • 



' ■ . , 5 Alternative \' .Vaiue 

' , 1^ - # 



. 2 
.3 ; 



.0: 
.' '.2 ' 



if (4) were checked in 5-B ahd ' (3) 'Were checked in S-C,' the selectivity 
» value Would b6'A +1 = 5. ■ . y.-- 



The special case of alternative .(4) in Item 5-A: 



In the event that this alternative is checked (either singly or in combination with' 
some other alte,rnative in'5-A^ 5-B, or. 5-C) special consideration must be given to 
-obfSaning the selectivity score. Obviously, some of the other ' factors considered 
m selection are not within the same dimension of selectivity reflected by the- ■selec- 
tivity-scale considered here. ^ Examples are selection due to: race, -religious belief/ 
other ideological belief, individual .or parental membership i'ri 'some identifiable 
organ'ization, commitment to some ^vocational plart or calling, etc. In these cases, the 
selectivity code is determined (or .estimated^ from the other responses 'to item 5 and 
from any information given in '.the explanatip'n of the "other" requirement .for admission. 
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lect\on ar^. within 
re (for example. 



On the oiher haTid>,some of the ot;her factors 'fof'^e] 
a ' ^ t;h^ , dimension of the selectivity sqale cpn^ideifed »he 

^^p^^ division 'cb which^^tcepts^wl/ siij^eyt5 who have suc,c€^S; 

fully'' (Joa^leted one' or , more years in another pos^t^secopd^y institution.) 
, tn siich event, selectivity must be ^ascerta'ined as best< as»^possiGle. from J. • ^ 
^ Shi3 available data^. In any eventY-.the selectivity scaVe v^^ufe', wh^n^al- , /t^ . , 
?^rnativV,''5-A (4) lis phecked,. will lively require s,«me value^vdgement ' :^ \ L 
will reflect^ subjective evaluation by a professpLon^l. s'tuff member. - . . . 

.• . •■ r . . • >. •• - — •.■ : ... : V " ■ • 



■ ^ 




:>,1 



t • 'j 



r"^-^:'VV.i;^v:::/^ -i-^ A^^ ; rcMumn -46;. C 

•../■^•jr,.:; ; •.^'{S-.^ •': ; ^Z^.-f -Region ' • • 



" 0 * iiegion -H) - 
ir» Regional Areas - 



RegiW i^-^' • • Connecticut*/ . 'V 
- * ^' ■ :Ha§s^.diuseti:;5. \ / ^ , 
' ^ ' ' ^ . Rhode: ' Xi i aiiil ■ *, , ;> 7-- 



•* • Ite'gibri » 2 : 



; Puerto Rico-. . 
Virgin. 45i'a?^ds>^ ; '4 



RegibO- 3 J 



■ilegiOn;44 



Region, S:.' 



Delaware ,\ " ' ^ ; V 
' . district o£ Ccjiuiibia 

, Maryland;../ - 

. "^PemiSyLVahia . - ; ; 

, Vixginia \. /• * 

. W^st ;Virjginr^ - ' 

- ^A^a^)aI^a^ ' ^, • • '-^ * 

^ *Geofcgia;''' ^ ■ . ' ' - 
^ "^JCerit^feky^ 
\ Mississippi ■ , ' 

-North" Cayrolir^aL' \ ' ' 
South e^rolin^; ^, '. 
^ Tennessee ' * < " * 



I'lrlinois ' 
Indiana ; 
Michigan - 
(Minnesota 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 



A* 



1: ERIC 

^^^^^ 
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■ /Reg:ioiV 6 : . . Arkafisas 

* '/ ; . • - • ' ; 'Louis ftoa ^ 
•* . - v \ ' New Mexico J 

'* , \. OXjtHhoma ; ' 

• . Texasi 

, \ Region 7: ^Ipwa 
' ' ^ , • ' - \ Kansas . 
* ♦ ' ] 'Missouri^ 

* > . ^ ' ' . ' _ / ' 

' Region 8 : • '/^^C-oajprado . 
' . ,^ontan^a' 



North" Dakota 
South Dakqta 

• -tegiori .9^^ y Ariz^ona ^ 

. ^ / Califorftia 
'-r , e . Hawaii \ • 

• ' . / ' Nevada • * " 
' . . V 't American Samoa 

V . ' ' ' ' Guain ^ ' 

* Region 10^^/ Alaska • - ^ 

. Idaho 
" - . " . Oregon . 

\ '4Va'shington . . 



Column # 
'•'1-6 

' .7-11 

' 69-72 ■ 

73 
' ■ 74 



CARD lA 

GENERAL INFORMATION (CONTINUED) 
(Present if code in card 1 col. 80 is greater than 2) 

Information 

Full time equivalent 

yndergradua^te enrollment 
/ i • 

' Per student cost in $100 units 

;((62-67 (card i))*lO)/ (1-6) , rounded 

4"* digit ETS-SEO Code 



Code 



1 
A 



' 171 
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CARD 2 



.GENERAL INFORMATION ON PROGRAMS FOR 
DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 



(Present if code in card 1 col. 80 is greater thajri 2.)'', 



Column # ^ ■ . • Information 

1-2 Total number of ^'Special Programs*' . 

3-7 • ■ Tdtal FTE Students served 

8-lV Total FTE faculty 

» - \ 

12-15 • Total FTE staff 

16-20 ' Total Budget 'for "Special Programs" 

in $100 units 

21-24 Cost of programs per FT^student in $100 units 

(16-20)7(3- 7) - rounded 

25^29 ' , Total Expense? (item 8) of any 

. ^ programmatic attention. t).o dis- 
advantaged students in $100 units 

30-33 Proportion of programs cost of total .budget 

^ ' (2S-29)/[(62r.67 (card l)) *10] - rjbuncte'd 

34 ' Propo3ed -change in programs 

(expense^) r ^ 

35 Proposed change in programs 

(students) 

' ^ x]"" ' , , 

36-37 ' Rank given "institutional general 

funds" (item 10) • * ' 

38-39 ' Rank given ''tuition and fees" 

40-41 Rank given *'gifts" 

42-4^3 - ; Rank given "endowment incomd" 

44-45 Rank given "other institutional funds" 

46-47 Rank given "foundations" 

48-»49 * Rank given "existing appropriations" 

50-51 ' . Ra^nk given "new federal, legislation" 



Code 



l=Smaller Budget 
2=Same Budget 
3=Increased Budget 

l=Fewer Students 
2=Same # of Students 
Z^Woxe Students 
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Card 2 (continued) 



Coluinn # Information , ' 

52-53 ; Rank siven !^'sta:te general ftmds" 

.54-55 Rank given i"new state legislation" 

56-57 Rank given ^ "other (average if more 

* ' " - , ^ ' than 1) ' ^ 

58-59 > : ^ - 'Proportion of disadvantaged student's 

- *• ' graduating from instjLtution 

'60-61 , ^ ' Proportion of dis'advantaged students 

trans f erring , to * another inst itut ion 

.^62-$3 ' Proportion of disadvantaged students^ 

continuing for graduate studies 

64 . Comment Code 



69-72 t 4 digit ETS4SEO code ' 

73 ^ ^ ' 2 . \ 



173 ■ 
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Column 



2 -.3 



.i 

6-io 

11-15 
16-20 
21-22 
„23-24 
25-2^ 
27-28 
29-30 
31-32 
33-36 
37-39 



^- /,/:Cards 4; etc;: ' * - . • - ■ • / 

* ■ SPECIFIC INFORMATION ON '•SPECIAL - ' ' - . ' 

. * PROGgMlS FOR DISADVANTAGED. ^STUDENTS" • • . . ' . ■ 

(To be completed if code.in.co'i:. 1-2,; 6ard .2^15 1 or greaterr^' ^ 
' otie card for eaSh , pro gram .specif in' it'^m* 6) .1 ^ 



' ' ' Inforniat^bn * ' • ' * 

• ■ - ' »^ ^ » • 

AcadeMc orientation code 

Number of years j)rogram has ' » . , 
operated ' . 

' Bridge program code 
.time-of-offering code - 

Full time , students served ' - 

^ Part time students served ' , 

& i ft 

Full time equivalent students served 
Full time fa?culty 
Part 'time faculty ^ * 

Full*tim.e equivalent faculty " ^ : 
Fult^me staff \ ^ ' .-v"'; 

*Part time *sta£f ' . / • 

Full time- equivalent' sta,f,f ^ 
Program costs (in $100 uiii'ts) * ' . . 
Support source code ^. ' /..''-^ 



. * ' Cod^ ' ' ' \ . 

ifSttict academic:- 
' . orj.fenta|:idri \ . . 
2^^0me noll-'acVaeittic. ^ 
• 'orientation ./ - 



2=No ' '■ 

l»Summer schooj. only. 
2TReg:ular term onljc 
3=Both^ * " 



..•.'.•'999^; • 



> ♦ ' • • ' 

49 , •• - . 

•■ -I - •■ ' 

41-S7 • 



In'fcrrmatiQri 



^ Cpnt-ent or; nature :cdde's of 

^ p.r9^raun, fSr ^^It^ IT'o^ptil^ . ^-^p 

-(^•xcludin^ pthery -of .•ijt-em Jvlrv: V . . / :Xitiit^''5o^'t^^ 
(e,gr, -f'^^ieci^l academe codn^eidng, * ^.'^ >/. ' A //vv- . " .^j*-^ 

guidaiice^'or adyiiaf^ assi^^ajic.e^'^l - , ' / - ^ . " " V^T^ 
^^orresponds^ to.^Col; ''*sp;peial/ r' \ / ' : ' ':V' \ * '--r- \ 

r'ecrui.tl-itg efforts' or' strategy^? \ / /' -.^v; . 

- corresponds tq/^i/ 42; "involvement "'"^ V ^' * ' . V; ".;,:* 
? of extra inatitfut^onal 'resouj^^^ : . " ' • ' 

'•.sending students'; corre^spptids to cpl. 45; " ..^ ^ r '. -i 
s /;;- 'Iguidance forv graduate ^study'^ -corr^^^^ ' ' ' T: 
ponds* to cdl . 57 - * . * ' ' ' 



58 



'Other content or nature code 
.(item 7 category "oth'er'*) 



. Blank ^No otlier content 
^ • . ; ; oxuatuite; for this* 
. * . pYogram , 
,1a? Qne other x:ontent-*^ ' , 
' ./speci^i;ed for this ^ 
''\prpgrairi • . " C, ^ - 
'^i? Twa other ' cont ents- 
* ; $peqifie;4, for this /- * 
v: ;> parograin • r-i ^ 



' V'/'. - * 



'* j:'V; ;" - *.\ ' [ ^>.9?/!Nihe other, contents 
* ' /// , specif i^sd for .tHis 
•V ' ' ' 'V ■ ptO'grkm ' • * 

' Pfogr.ani cost per'JTE student ^ in' $106:uhi'ts ■ ' ' V ^ " - ^ 
;; (53- 35^)/ (16-20) rounded. ' ' >/ \'- ^ 



.ETE students ^per PTE faculty member 
(16-20) 7(25-26) ^ -rounded ^ 

, digit FTS-SEO'Code . * 

• Card^ number (serial numbeSr 
of prpgram/ia item 6^ p|us 2) 



; • . . fib^ding pattern .coding . " . • • 

" A 2 digit code will be generated for gach of the Lines conpleted on page 2, ^tem 6, 
- ' crf^-the cjuestionnaii^s <^ - . 

the fxt^st digit of this cooe represents. basic funding inrormaftion as follows: 

' • First Code Digit ' ' ' For, • . • . ' « 

- t ' USOE funding exclusively relates, to the 

' three specifiq 'prog^aITls^ ^'Special .Serv;?.ces . 

. ' . . to' Disadvantaged Students", "Upw^ird ^ound", 

and "Talent Searck»U . , ^ - 

2 ^ USOE funding exclusively of any other program. 

^ 3 ^ OEO funding exclusively 

4 USDL or other Federal funding ^ exclusively 

5 State or Local funding exclusively 

6 Institutional funding exclusively 

7 Foundation funding exclusively^ 
-8 ' Funding by exactly 2 agencies^ » 

. ^ 9 ' Funding by 3 or more agencies 

The last two digits of the funding code are self produced codes with the following 
. ex<:eptionsi^'' • . * . ' * , 

.,v . Programs of Special 'Service5 to disadvantaged students are coded '101!.. 

Programs of Upward Bounji are,- coded as '102*. . " ^ y ^ 

.Programs of Talent Seardh are ao^ied asV^lOS'*, ^. ■ 

Non s{)e>cific USO'E fjiindirig-i^ coded ;as/.'*20b,^ \.: - * ^ ' 

' , |^6h* specific OEO funding is codet} as, 1300': - ^ ' /<* v 

* ' . ' . ,J * ' ^ V . * ' - . • »^ ■ < . ' ^, 

: Nbn specific USDL or^ other "Fe'deral' fundtri'g is coded ^ *400***/ 
: Non specific state or Tocal funding* i§^coded, as '-500 * * 
Non specific institutional ' furldirig\is^ copied as *60Gf*.. • / • 

' -. Non specific foundation fundin.g^,is coded as *7C0*. **\ • ' * 



NQn-.specific' l^QE fimclijig^ " . 
Ifighet Educatioh' -i^et of 196S',. , 
,.. -titie lXi:".,- V .; * 
, ^02 Hi jjier Education ' Act. o£ 19(^5^, 
• Titlce IVnt , 5- . . 
OE - BH^ T ',i)§FA -1*58 . ■ . - ' , • 
OE - BHB - bSFA - LB ■■ ' "'• 
OE - SHE -:DSFA«- EOG 
DHEW - ABE ' ' 
mm - Welfare ■ • ' 
OE funds jth'rou^ §i4)pleinentary 
Traiiving- Associates . • , 
HEW, Vocational' Amend^nent's ' , • 
Hi^er Education. Act of 1965 , 
Work Study • ." ' • 
211'- Higjier Education Act 'of 1965," 
National^efehse Loan 



.200 
..201 



205 
204 
205 
206 
•'207 
208. 

209. 
210 



,.212 

213 - 

214 - 

215 - 

216 - 

217 - 

218.- 

219 - 

220 - 

221 - 

222 - 

223 - 

224 - 



225 - 

226 - 

227 - 

228 - 

229 - 

230 - 

• 231 - 

232 - 

233 - 

• . -234 - 

235 ^ 

236 - 

237 - 
238, - 

ERIC 



- EGG 

- HEW - Peer-Tutoi* teacher Aid 
. . iProgram • - 
- -Unspecified' HEW 

- HEW - Public Health Service ' 

- HEW - Teacher Corp? ' 

- Hi^er Education Amendments of 
1968 • " ' 

- HEW-EPDA 

-"^adstart Supplementary Training 
Funds . 

- NDEA 

- USOE via State 

- HEW - Health Manpower 

- HEW (with Southbend Community 
School Corp.) 

Vocational Education for Dis- 
advantaged Students and 
Physically Handicapped 
HEW - Adult Eijlucation Act of 1966 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 
HEW Ida County School System 
Vocational Education Act 
Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act 

ManiJower Development and Train- ' 
ing Act 

Nurse Training Act of 1964 
Higher Education Act of 1965, 
CEIHS 

Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, Title III 

National Institute of Health 
National Fund for Medical Educa- 
tioa 

"Title I" (PL 89-329) 
OE - specified for tuition grants 
Title .1 - ES^A 



.239 



"240 
241 
242 

243^ 
244 

Ui 

246 
247 
248 
249 

2§0' 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 



262 - 

263 - 

264 - 

265 - 

266 - 

267 - 

268 - 

269 ^- 
300 - 
-301 - 

302 - 

303 - 

304 - 

305 - 

306 - 

307 - 

308 - 

309 - 

310 - 

311 - 

312 - 

313 - 

314 - 

177 



HEW^fimtis. for VPrograin for the 
wcruitmeht 'and retention of 
Special Students 
Upisp^ci-fiecJ ;0E 
^Developing Institutions Grant 
"HeAP'\rl965 M.E/Act Title III 
as amende^ 

t^L 89-329, Title IV-A section 408 

EJementary arid Secondary Education 

Act 'CTitle. VlfX 
ESEA'Tltl^ r 

* H)2 - B fuiids 

He A Title VI ' 

. HEW via Greater Omaha Conrniunitv Action 
HEW - Maternal and child health service 
HEW - Health Service and Mental Health. 
Adminis t rati on ^ * , 

TraiVeeships , ' * . . 

c.o.p; 

HEW Research and Demo'nstratlion 

Higher Education Act , Title II-B 

Federal Vocational F-2 

Federal Vocational 4-B * . . 

National Youth Sports Program 

Title VI - C§F . ^ , - \ 

VEA part A 

College Education Achievement Project. 
PL 91-230 Title 6D Dept. of Public 
Institiitions , Division for Handicapped 
Children- 

OEG-5-71-0009 .(OE Region V) 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 
HEW^-, Division of $pecial Prorjects . , 
Division. of Student Assistance 
Public Welfare FoOndation 
Federal Fund^ via'HEOP 
Higher Education Act, Title" 
PL 89-329 Title VB 



Non-specified OEO funding 
Economic Opportunity Act 
Headstart Supplementary Trainling 
Model Cities 
OEO Migrant Division i 
High Sqfiool Equivalency ^Program 
OEO thiwjgh Chicago Xoramittqe *on 
Urban Opportunity 
EOG through OEO 
OEO via Greateri Jacksonville 
Economic Opportjunity 
Job Corps* contract 
LEAA 

<Jreat Lakes Region 
Migrant Opportunity Program 
(same as- '305) 
EPI;STA — Headstart 



-176- 



315 - 5eO (^d President Physical , Fit- . 506 - 

ness -Prografe) 507- 

316 - OEO (through "Community Actions^* 508'- 

400 - Non-specified USDL or other 509 - 

Federal funding , 510 - 

401 - Federal VEA - Vocatioaal Education* 511 - 
4t)2 - Social Security Act of 1967 ' . 512 - 
403 - Department qf Justice - Law 513 - 

^ Enforcement ^ S14 - 

* 404 - Public Health Act ' . 515 - 

405 - Fgderal funds distributed through . 516 - 

State Etepartmeilt of Education ^ -517 - 

406 Veterans Administration ' 518 - 

407 - Department of .Justice - Ominiik^ 

Crime Control Act 5lb - 

408 - Federal funds for -Disadvantaged 520 - 

409 - Employment Opportunity Act ' . 521 - 

410 - WIN 522 - 

411 - NYC (Neighborhood Youth Corps) 523 - 
* 412 - Student Special Service Planning 524 - 

Grant 525 - 

413 -'uSDb via National Alliance of 526 

Businessmen 

414 -^Department of Interior - Bureau ^ 527 - 

of Indian Affairs ' '528 - 

415 - Emei»gency Employment Act of 1971 529 - 

* 416 - Civil Rights Act - • 530 - 

417 - Public Service Careers ^ ' S31 - 

418 - "New Careers" ' 532 - 

419 - EPA . 

.^>'A20-'>*^ ^Appalachian Regional Commission 535 - 

,421 - Unspecified. Federal funds via state 534 - 

422 - Department ofi Ihterior - Youth 

Conservation .Coi^s ^ . * ^ 535 - 

423 - College Education Achievement Projeqt 536 - 
'424^ - Federal Highway ^Safety Act 537 
.425 - HUi) (EOPS) . 538 - 

426 - LEAP ' . ' ^ 539 - 

427 - USDL - subcontract City of Chicago, 540 - 
428^- HUD through, North Texas Planning 541- 

t Ccfpnission 542 - 

500 - Non-specified State or local funding 

501 - State General Education Fund, Title 543 - 

III r Alabama . 544 - 

502 - State Appropriation, Extended 5*45 - 

PFogram^ California 546 - 

503 - Alabama - PL 91 -230 Education of ' 547 - 

the Handicapped , 548 - 

504 - State. Board for Community Colleges 

and Occupational Education 549 - 

505 CDE • • ^ S50 - 



Special State Appropriation 

State Board for Vqcational Education ^' 

Disadvantaged and .Resource fund 

State Adult Education 

Chicago .Committee on Urban Opportunity 

State vocation Rehabilitation funds 

Local taxes 

State Department of Welfare 
State .Vocational Technical Bo^rd 
Community Gift Support \ 
State NYC ' . ^ ' 

Illinois revised statute - 122-30-15 
State iGeneral and Department of 
Rehab i li t ati on' 

State Appropriation general 

State Vocational Education Funds . 

St^te Employinent Security * Commission 

State Department of Education * 

S.R:S. •* < ' 

Program of Continuing Studies 

Local (CDA) 
, Department of Social and Rehabilitation 

Institutions (Oklahoma) 

Education Opportunity Program - N.J. * 

Urban Educa^tion Corps* - N.J. 

Department of Community Affairs - N.J. 

City (or county)* Board of Educatix)n 

Spate Department' of labor/industry 

State law enforcement assistance 

Council grant . - . , 
'6;0ard of Regents 

Cpifbineci Special and general state , 
appropriation I 
Chio Rehabilitation Resources Board 
StatI Bureau of Employment Services 
f^lEOP ,N.^Y.. 

N.C. Rural Manpower Development Corp.- 
County funds (for NYC) 
Metropolitan Action Commission 
Texas Education Agency (and Local) 
Hi^er Education EqUal Opportunities, 
Act - State funds N.Y^ 
State Department of Higher Education 
City of^.Y. Executive Budget 
''5 Towas, Community Center'* 
'EOP N.Y. 

N.Y. Full Opportunity Program" 
N.Y. D^partmfent of CorrectieTnal 
Services 

CCC (Illinois) ^ , v 

Illinois ^tate Scholarship Commission 



ERJC 
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551 - State Bureau of Employment Sexvi.ces ' 7PQ - Non-specified institutional funUing 



600.- Non-specific institutional fiindb[.ng 

601 - Special "Student Aid'^ funds ' \ ^ ('i 

602 - General funds pl\is fees i ; : I 

603 • Strictly fees/tuitioa ' ^ ■ i * 

604 • £ifts . ■ ,1 
. 605 - Bdard of Trustees , ' j 

' 606 - Summer School General .$ijidget f ' f i 

607 - General funds ^ tui^ijm^ 

608 • General , funds plus ^^^efct- iGove^^ 

ment ^ ' > ■ ; 

609 - Funds for developmental^ coutse^!|, 

• 610 - Faculty contributions ' plus ! ' 'j!; / 
Student Goyemmeat , ! ' 

611 - Admissions office plus Studlei^t i ' 

Government ! . !; 

612 - Salaries {irom general funds) | ; 

613 ^ Regular financial aidi and : ' ' j 

institutional funds j ! | 

614 - Financial aid and grants-- in- aid 

615 - Institutional "matching grants'^! 

616 tf5 General funds from st^te | ! | 

. appropriations; and fees r ^ \\ , 
. 617 - General funds (income on endpw-! i 

ment) '^"t^ i i fl ■ |^ l 

618"- General 'fuhds (J.CO r st^i;e i i 




and local funds ' j i ^; 

619 ^ Division af Comifiunity; SeriV-icfeis 

620 - -Funds plus tuition ^ ; , W 

621 - Office of Student SerHces /| ; i, 

622 - General funds plus un;restrict;eci 

gifts ;^ ; .i; ; 

623 -^"Claremont Colleges," ;, j;; ; 

624 Title Grant ' ; /; 

625 - Institutional Human Rejlaliion 
* Council I ; ; : 

626 • University Gr^ts 'to Mindr?.t:^ ' . . 

Students - ' I; ■ i ■ ^ ji. 

627 - Regular College Budget, '^uppjoyted; 

by Sponsor, Student, State j 
^28 SUNYr- EOP funds ; • 

:629 - Voluntary tutoring ! l'.^ | | ; ! 

630 -'*SUNY plus IjistitutiWal saJiajr^Mli; 

funds ^ ; ;r . '' : /! ri 

631 - Institutional' fimds : tjuitilon;,! !; 

local ta^^es., state, apj 
, ftjent 



]?01 MDTA 

702 ^, ' / 

f03 H:t!^3.ted Methodist Church , . 
704; -^ Arfred R. Sloan Foundation 
"705 -riRqcJce feller Foundation 
•706 - CljEb (CQunc^l on Legal Educational, 
' OjppOrtuiiity) ' , * ' 

• 707 I Evangelical Covenant Church of 
I ' Ameri-ca' » ; 

; ^708 - American Association of Medical 
|»C611ege? institution ^\ ^ ^ 
709 f Ui^ion ■ * ^ 

, fZlO ?»Action!' * 

.; 7ii r. cLeo 

71'2 ^' Tinker Foundation 

\ 713 - Ford {foundation 

714 - H^forined Church of America 
-,715 - Kellogg ; • ^ . 

;:71^ >A(<ierican Baptist ' -* ' ^ 
717 - .Bo!b Davis Scholarship fund 

/71jfii - .,R0<:k6jfeller Foundation 'plus ^ 

i : ; , '.Hill: Foundation 
.71^ p Booth' Fetris Foundation 
72D . Piivate. (unspecified) 

.'^2'l /- ' Didcese of Provide.nGe 

;72'2 - L9Ui's' Calder Foundation 

;:72:3'':-; N!EAA'^ ' r 

\'724 Unitecl Progress, Inc. * ^ 

•T3'5:!-- BUtleriMfg. Co. ' ' . , 

'7216; - JjDiiah Maey^ Jr. Foundation 

;727 Klassongiri Foundation 
- : J28!'*j illi^poWer Development Corp. 

:729/r ,Ni4tional 'Endowment for the 

] ' I';;! j.ritimantles ■ , . * ' 

:• 730''-;:i^ock^felier Foundation 

^ 731'- lirtspb^ Business and Industry 

J 732 ' -! Sey^T) poileges Consortium (Ford 
, ' ' and bans forth Foundations) 

I 73^ - Bkhd (unspecified) ., * ^ 

; ilptlieran Cfiurches and private sources 

72S^,,-;iJ?aile Fburidatibn 
\ 737 ; Moody, foundation • 
; G^iiefil Electric, 4nc. ;» 

173^1.:-: ts>!^T;dpl[:eT ^ Foundation 



1 ' 



746 r Caideii Foundation 



I 



■ (ERICVo:. 



,■■1 ■ 
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741 - ^Jnited Tjribes Development Corp. 
742- - Haas' Foundation 

743 - Association of Foundations 

744 - College of DuPage Foundation, Inc. 

750 - City University N.Y. ; Institutional 

funds 

751 - County^ Private ^ ' ^ 

752 *- Department .of Mental Hygiene; VEA 

753 - Institutional funds; State EOF 
' 754 - OE; Bureau of Indian Affairs 

755 - A,P, Sloan Foundation; Student > 

tuition \ 
.756 - VEA part B; Institutional 

757 - General Funds; College Work Study 

758 - Donations; MCCCD ^ ^ , 

759 - WIN; D,0/l, ; 

760 - Campaign for^^Ruman Development; 

Special Fees * 

761 - Mary Foundatiqji; Institutional 

762 Texas Education Agency; Local . 
^ Funds ^ " ^ 

763 - Institutional; Contribution from 

Christian Brothers 

764 - CEP/MDTA 

765 - Institutional; 'Ford Foundation - 

766 - Center for Educational- Action; 

Institutional ' • ' . ' 



786 - 

787 - 

788 r 

789 - 



HE0P; Institutional; ShiffnteRToundation 
EOG; CWS; NDSL; HEOP; EOP; Other; ^' 
Ii/stitutional y . 

N.Y. 'EOP; OE; CACHE * " ^ 



76i7 
768 
769 
770 
775 



776 
777 



. 781 - 

782 - 

783 - 

784 - 
" 785 ,- 

' / 

ERIC 



State General Fund^ Student Aid 
Corporate Gifts ; Sloan. Foundation 
HUD Fellowships; ASPA 
Private Gifts; Federal .Scholarships 
N.Y, Times Founda/tlion; Eastman Foun- 
dation; GT§E Foundation; Institu- 
tional^ Funds 

NY EHOP; Institutional funds, 
federal funds 

Fleischman -foundation; Ford 
Foundation; NY State; Institution- 
al;' funds from other institutions 
Same as 776 plus jother State funds 
Same as 776 plus^student fees 
N.y. State Department of Education; 
NYC Committee for Blind; Lions' 
Club 

HEOP N.Y.; ipstitujtional- funds; 
imspecified- other ; 
Academic Opportunity Consortium - 
NY HEPP; BOG,. NDSL, CWS, NY Scholar 
Incentive; Institutional funds 
HEOP; Institutional' Grant ; 
Division of Rehabilitation 
Federal funds; Institutional . 
Grant; Division of Rehabilitation 
HEOP: Institutional; Student. / 
Association funds; Foundapon. 
funds^ _ " 



N.Y. HEOP; N.Y. Scholar Incentive, 
• Mater Dei 

790 - Brunriei Foundation;- Commonwealth 

Foundation; Central Brooklyn Model 
Cities Human Relations' Administration* 
N.Y'.C, 

791 - OE, Division of^ Special Services; 

Tuition and other universit¥ sources 
79^2 - PL,91-23a; MDTA; WIN; DVR; RCC 

793 - State; local; institutional; 

Special Gifts 

794 - EOP-N.Y.; EOG;S^DSL; OE (unspecified); 

Institutional 

795 - EOG; CWS; Institutional 

796 -^OE; Institutiona; Buhl Foundation 

797 - Private Gifts; Federal; General Funds" 

798 - National, Defense Loan;^Texas ^ 

Opportumty Plan; United Student Aid 
Fund; yFeVieraliy Guaranteed loans, 
othe« ^ ' " # 

799 - Federal; State; Institutional 



\ 



•/ ■ 
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CODES FOR MULTIPLE FUNDING- 



800. - 
' 801 - 

802 - 

803 - 

804 - 

805 - 

806 - 
8^17 - 

808 - 

809 - 

810 - 

811 - 

812 - 

813 - 

814 - 
815 
816 
81-7 
818 

819 - 

820 - 

821 - 

822 - 

823 - 




of 



824 
"825 
826 

827 
828 

829 
830 
831 



832 
833 
334 
835 
836 

8: 

58 
839 



Federal 

State; Lo/al (or -county) 
VEA (part A); Local 
Federal; State 

OE-WSP (OE^PL 88-452): Institutional 
OE (unspecified) ; Institutional 
Unspecified state; Institutional 
State; NDEA . 
State; Title III 
institutional; Title III 
OEO; Rockefeller Foundation 
State; Vocational Amendments of 
1968 

Institutional; Local 
OEO, Title' III; Fees ' ^ 
Institutional; Model Cities 
UnspeQified Federal; Institutional 

- Modef Cities; State budgetr 

- EPDA-€0^; State' 

- Tui tion: c 6ntribute?d services of 
religious personnel 
HEW Title IV-A PL 89-10 Migrant 
AiDendment ; State 

-•Higher Education Act; Local 

- St ate"geneiral;'Title' I, part C 
EOk • 

- HEWt Department of Labor 

- Institutional ;St ate Board for 
Ccmmupity *Col leges 

- Iilstj^tutional ; Un^p'ecifie.d* dther 

- Institutional; ^'special*' state 

- San^Trancisco Consortium; Ford ^ 
Foundation 

- EOG; '^'special*' ^'tate 

- Vocational Education; State ' 
Department of Rehabilitation . 

- Federal; State vocational 

- OEO; State 

- Division of Vocational and Techni- 
cal Education; Board of Vocational 

'Rehabilitation 

- OEO; Model Ci*ties 

- Adult Education Act; State 

- STP; Training Rehabilitation Act 
-'Local funds;. Model Cities' 

- OEO; Institutional^ . 

- OEO; Local \ ''^ '/ 

- Eugene Agnes Meyer Foundation; ^ 
, For^ Foundation ' - 

- CaliforT]ia Youth Authority; 
Itisl;i<tutional4 ^ * 



840 - 

841 - 

842 - 

843 - 

844 - 

845 - 

846 - 

847 - 
848*- 

849 - 

850 - 

851 - 

852 - 

853 ^- 

854 - 

855 - 

856 - 

857 - 

858 - 

859 - 

860 - 



861 - 

862 - 

863 - 

864 - 

865 - 

866 - 

867 - 

86a - 
869 - 

'5^0 - 

871 

872 - 

873 - 



4 - 
^75 



-TWO SdURCES 



National Urban Coalition ;'^PL 89-329 - 

Tuition;^ General Aid 

Special State Funds; OE (Special 

Services) 

State ^apartment of Vocational and 
Technical Education; Ins^tutional 
OE; Local , * / 

USDL; MpTA- ' v 

State General Funds; Vocational Edu- 
cation Act • ' ^ 
Institutional; M/0 Fund 
Auxiliary Enterprises; Special Tund^ 
institutional; -Title IV A 
Itafstititional- Title I (PL1S9-329) 
Student Senate; Ch.urch 
Inst?.tuti(^al; Education Develop- 
ment Program 

Institutional; Educational Professional 
Development Act 
Institutional; Industry 
Rockefeller Foundation; Hill Foandation 
"Special Needs:; ^'Vocational Education** 
.State funding; "tuition - 
Hill Foundation; Institutional- 
Land Education Fund; Institutional 
Action for Boston Community Develop- 
ment, Mass. 3'Oard; Regional Community 
Colleges ' ^ 
"Special State Appropriation" ;• &|neral 
State Funds tt ' * 

Institutional; Unspecified* "government 
funds 
OEO; OE 

General Institutional fees; outside 
scholarship aid 

OE (PL 90-575 sec. 105) ; General 'state 
Funds ' ' 

Institutional; unrestricted gifts 
•Institutional; National Institute 
for Management Deve^lopment 
EPDA; Private funds , C • ' 

National Teacher Coips; Urban 
Education Corps* , * 

"Suppo-^tive Services Funds"; "Direct- 
Aid to^'Students" / 

Title III, OE; Massongill Foundatioh 
Varied Indian Program support; 
Institutional 

OE; Institutional "matching -funds" 
National Institute of Mental Health; - ^ 
CS*F . • ' • • • 
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4 
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S76 - Higher EducatiJbi) kct. Title 'VI; 
Institutifonal \ 

877 - Emergency Einployment; kqt of 1971;.' 

Ins tit 1:^1 on a 1 ftinds * . < 

878 - Institutional; Rockefeller Founda- 

tion . . • , 
879" - National- Institute of Health; 

Institutional 
880- Institutional; VEA 

881 - Institutional; Bureau of Indian - 

AffMrs 

882 - Division of Student Assistance ' (HEW) 

Institutional 

883 - Student fees; 'county taxes 

884 - Instituti6nal ; Board of Regents f 
885, - SRS; USOE ^ ' • v . 

886 - Unspecified HEW; Vocational 

Amendments of 1968 

887 - HEW; N.C, Department of 

Community Colleges . • 

888 - Institutional; US DL 

889 - Governors Crime Commission; OEO 

890 - MDTA; State (or district) 

891 - Institutional; Vocational 

.Rehabilitation 

892 - Institutional; Aron Foun4ation 

893 - Institutional; Mellon Grant 

894 - Title III; Student tuition 

895 - 'Moo4y F'ounfiation; Texas Education ; 

Agency - . ' ' . 

896 - State EOP; FederaJL 

e*897 - t)E; Model Cities COP ^ 

898 - Institutional; HEOP N.Y- ! 

899 - lEW, PL 89-36; National Technical 

Institute for the. Deaf 



CODES FOR MULTIPLE FUNDING - THREE OR MORE 
SOURCES f'-~ '\ 



900 - 

901 - 

902 - 

903 - 



' 904 - 
; 905 - 

906 - 

907 - 

908 - 

909 - 

910 - 

911 - 

912 - 
■ 913 - 

914 - 

915 - 



,916 - 
917 - 



918 - 

919 - 

920 - 



921 



922 
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OEQ,^. VEA, ..State OEP, District,; J FC 
Foundation ' I 
VEA, 'state OP^ Local " ' - 

CWS, EUG, NDSL, Local y 
, Department of HEW, Public|<flealth Service 
National In^titutim of Health-, Bureau 
of Health Manpovie'fN' ♦ 
Banks anB Lending Agencies- ^ 
San Francisco Foundation, Oakes Founda- 
tion, National Foundation for the Arts, 
Institutional Funds, S.F. 
School District VIE, Federal Employment, 
Model Citi€fs 
HEW-USDL-IVE ' * 

State and PL 91-230, Title III and . \ 

Fees i" . 

State an,d Local artd Fees 

Federal and. State and Local ^ 

Work Study (Federal) and §tate tOG 

Grants and State Budget 

Work Study (Federal) and CEEB » / - 

USDL ana ''State Special Appropriations 

Vnd Associated ^Students, Inc.- 

HEW E,P.D;A. and S.^F,- Foundation and 

Van Luben Se\s ^d Levi Strauss 

Fees rand Associated Students", Ihc, 

and Faculty-Staff Contributions and 

Regents ,and carryrover funds aind 

Educational Opportunity -Grant^ ' 

General funds and Special Institutional 

(Mellon Grant) and EQG aftd NDEA < • 

Institutional and EOG^ NDEA, Work Study, 

Nursing Scholarsfiip,* Nursing Loan, 

*Sdiolarship 

WIN and Local and State ' 
University of 'N^i ami and, Dade County - \ 
Community Actiqn Agenfiy and EOPI > 
USOE - Vocational Educational^ Act v» 
,and' USOE-Vocational Rehabilitation 
and USOg - Higher Education Act of 1965 
Institutional and. State and .HUD Model 
Cities ' - ^ 

VA and CWS and COP and Institutional 
and DVR and State ^ 
NYC; Special Statej Institutional 
EM; EMP; Act ' . * ^ ^ 

CWS; EOPS> General' iMtituti'onal 
EOG and Special Stg^ an5 VEA 
EOG and Special State and District 
Federal (CWS; EOG.; NDSL) and State 
Appropi[:iationrs ^arid Private S.cholai"- 



929 
930 
931 



932 - 



•933 - 

9^ 4 - 
935 - 



936 
937 



938 - 

939 «i 

940 - 

941 - 

942 - 

943 - 



944 
945 



946 
947 
948 



Same as 917 and Stafe • . / 
OEO, XJSOE, and Institutional ^ 
USOE, Oiicago Community trust, ■ 
WC and JV Stone Fotpidatiorf, 
Field Foundation of Illinb^s^- ^ , 
and National Board of Episcopal 
Qfurches * - 

Department of Corrections; Junidr 
College-^Board; Division' of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation* 
OE Division of Student Assistance; 
Institution; Agencies 
MDTA;and Stat% and Local 
(OE) aVSP; Title I part C, NDSL; 
Title H;. EOG; Title IV part A ' ' 
and "Institutional* ^ 
Fees; Special needs funds; special 
projects; State Aid 
Institutioilal; Title IVA; Title IVC; 
Title II; State Grant appropriations 
Ford Foundation 
State; Local; District 
State General Fwixds; State SPD 
iFunds;* NTF Title III 
AAMC; Health.I^lanpower; Institutional 
OEO; "NIH;. HU ' , 
Institutional General;^ EOG; Work' 
Study; National. Defense Loan 
Rockefeller Foundation; Claremont 
Colleges;. Student, Family 
Contributions; Grants and Scholar- 
ships ^ ' .» 
VEA; BIA; EOF , \ . . 
HEW; "State (and Special State); 
Institutional 

Tuition; Gene;ral Aid; Vocational 

Md . ^ < 



Vocational Aid; Federal Aid; Local 
tax 

USOE PL 91-380; Depairtment of Edu- 
cation PL 90-575; HE,W PL^ 91-204; 
State funds 
949 *nk Ford Foundation; JT^^ron Founda- 
^ ' , tion; Institutional 
State; Coimty; Fees, 
Michigan Department or Education; 
Department of Vocational Rehabita- 
tion; institutional; Kalamazzdo ' 
Foundation 

College Budget for Student AidV 
EOG; Statje Aid 



950 
951 



952 



■ 953 - 

954 - 

955 - 

956 - 

95? - 

958 - 

959 
; 960 - 
"■ 961 - 

962,, - 
963 - 
964"- 

965 - 

966 - 

967 - 

968 - 
969^-. 

970 - 

971 - 

972 - 

973 .- 

974 - 

975 - 

9'76 - 



' Institutional ^General; P^vate 
Industry; Alumni* Fund- -j* " -* i 

EOG Title iV; NDL Title IlT ' ^ : 
St', Paul Foundatioi}; tpzer Founda- 
tion; Otto Bremer; Aid ,\ssociat:ion 
for Lutherans; Churchers; Institut;ional- 
Institutional (General); Emergency* 
En^loyment Act; 'Bureau of Indian " • 
Affairs; EOG; Work Study ' ^ 
Higher Education Act, Title III; 
General Institution,al ' Funds ; American/ 
Lbtheran Church; Hill Foundation; ^ \ ' 
Student Asspciation, 
HEW, EOG, NDEAL, State, General, 
Special; Student Sendte; Private 
Donations 

OE,,Ford Foundation; General State 
Funds 

Instit:utio^al; Title II, Model Cities 
Titie I;' Ntodel Cities; State Funds 
942 - except that ^institu^onal 
funds tome from tuition and income 
State l5eparjtment Higher Education; 
Restricted' funds > Unrestricted funds; 
EOG> Col»lege Job Program 
State, Board of Regents; Religious 
Affiliation, Johnson Fo^undation, . 
Private -Donors . • 

,State General Appropriations'; Gifts'; 
EQfG; Victoria Foundation; Tutrell - ' 
Foilndation 

EOG; EOF; TAG; NDSL; Wj(|. : Ford 
Foundatioh 

EOG; EOF; Sloan Fo.undation; Victoria 
Foundation- / 

EOF; State General Fund;- Institutional 
EOF; aVS (Work Study) ; ^/Wtitutional- 
EOF; Tuition Aid Grants (St^e) ; ^ • 
College contrib^ition from unrestricted » 
funds; EOG; Collegei^ Job Program 
Tuition; State; Cqunty 
V.A.; Institutional ; ''P.N. Gate'^ \ 
Instittitional; Private Foundation; 
OEO ' . 

Presbyterian Churc:h; Missouri Synod-* * 
In^titiitipnal ■ ' ^ V' ^ 

State Aduit Education; OEO; Local fund$ 
SSDS money ;* State Disadvantaged; 
General State; Vocational Education 
''SSDS'; funds, Regents; ^tudent 
Development / 



1^2 



